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MDN: 

PAIN: 
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National Alliance for Democracy and Progress 
consisting of: 

MIDH: Movement to Establish Democracy in Haiti 

(Marc Bazin) 
PANPRA: Haitian National Progressive 

Revolutionary Party 

(Serge Gilles) 
MNP-28: National Patriotic Movement of November 

28 

(Dejean Delizaire) 

National Committee of the Congress of Democratic 
Movements (KONAKOM) (Victor Benoit) 

National Front for Democratic Convergence (Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide) 

Democratic Movement for the Liberation of Haiti 
(Francois Latortue) 

Mobilization for National Development (Hubert de 
Ronceray) 

National Agricultural and Industrial Party (Louis 
Dejoie II) 

Haitian Christian Democratic Party (Sylvio Claude) 

National Party for Work (Thomas Desulme) 

social Christian Party of Haiti (Gregoire Eugene)* 

Unified Party of Haitian Communists (Rene 
Theodore) 

Progressive Democratic National Party (Leslie 
Manigat) * 

Union for National Reconciliation (Roger 
Lafontant)* 



Presidential candidacies were not accepted by the electoral 
.nc!!! S^iougrparties are supporting slates of candidates for 
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EXECUTIVE SDMMARY 



On December 16, 1990, Haiti will hold elections selecting a 
president, representatives to a bicameral legislature, members to 
the municipal councils, and members of the Administrative 
Councils to the Communal Sections (CASECs) . This balloting will 
mark Haiti ^s second attempt at holding democratic elections since 
the downfall of Jean-Claude Duvalier on February 7, 1986. The 
first attempt ended in violence on November 29, 1987, with the 
apparent collusion of the Council of National Government (CNG) . 

For Haitians, this election provides an opportunity, perhaps 
the last one for the foreseeable future, to bring a semblance of 
social peace to their country and to halt the impending complete 
collapse of their economy. Despite little tradition in modern 
democratic elections, and considerable skepticism about the 
political process, Haitians appear united in their desire to have 
the election process move forward and take place as scheduled. 
The number of viable candidates appears relatively small, in a 
campaign that is long on personalities and rhetoric and short on 

r 

substance . 

The threat of violence remains real, wit^ the ultimate role 
of the Haitian military in protecting and defending the process a 
key variable. Political currents move quickly in Haiti, and the 
next four weeks will begin answering this question. In the 
interim, international attention to Haiti's elections continues, 
with the United States and other countries (and international 
agencies) providing substantial financial and psychological 
support as well as critical political exhortation. 

At this juncture, several characteristics are apparent. 
First, Haiti's political community is exhausted and most Haitians 
probably suspicious after several years of political upheaval; 
but with the country running out of options, the upcoming 
elections are being perceived as a way out a national impasse. 

Second, the delicate political balance built last spring 
between the interim presidency, the armed forces, command, the 
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Council of State, and major political factions and parties 
appears to hold. 

Third, ideology is not an overt issue in the elections, 
although is implied in the fears expressed concerning Duvalierist 
as well as populist candidates. 

Fourth, with no electoral tradition, the Provisional 
Electoral Council (CEP) faces an uphill mission; the registration 
process has been smooth. 

And fifth, the political party system is archaic, with few 
structures, national outreach capabilities, and clear and viable 
government programs. The electoral battle is shaping up to be a 
contest between nebulous populism (as perhaps represented by the 
FNCD, CONACOM, or even the PDCH) and what is the strongest, 
generally centrist party coalition (the ANDP) , with conservative 
and Duvalierist factions acting as uncertain spoilers. 

An estimate of possible electoral outcomes for the December 
16 contest will appear in the next CSIS report.* 
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* Report #2 in this series, a pre-election assessment, will 
appear in early December. 
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BACKGROUND 



As the second oldest independent nation in the Western 
Hemisphere and the oldest black republic in the world, Haiti's 
upcoming elections could mark a dramatic break from the past. 
For 186 years, Haiti has been subject to authoritarian 
governments and extreme economic poverty. With a population of 
over 6.5 million, Haiti is one of the most densely populated 
countries in the world and also one of its poorest. Yet, in 
spite of these circumstances, Haitians have struggled against 
tremendous odds and particularly since 1986 demanded a voice in 
their future. 

The Jean-Claude Duvalier government collapsed on February 7, 
1986, ending almost thirty years of the Duvalier family rule. 
Since then, successive military or military-dominated governments 
have resisted democratic change. In the wake of Jean-Claude 
Duvalier 's hasty departure from Haiti, governmental authority was 
passed to the Council of National Government (CN6) for an 
unspecified period of transition leading to a depiocratically- 

.V 

elected government. The CNG was led and dominated by General 
Henri Namphy and several other senior military officers. As a 
group, ultimately they were wholly unprepared for the tasks that 
confronted them. 

What followed was a period of near-anarchy. Duvalier 's 
departure had raised tremendous expectations but the government 
had no money. Violence and revenge, particularly against symbols 
of Duvalier 's rule, appeared to govern the streets of Port-au- 
Prince. Demands for justice against the former regime became 
known as "dechoukay," a Creole word meaning to uproot. 

In June 1986, under intense public pressure the CNG issued 
an electoral calendar which set forth a timetable for electing a 
Constituent Assembly (in October 1986), holding a referendum on a 
new Constitution (in March 1987) , and electing local governments 
and a president (in November 1987) . In July 1986 the CNG issued 
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decrees adopting new laws defining the rights of political 
pities and the press. The CHG appeared to restore a measure of 
order to the chaos. U.S. foreign aid flows 

support from other donors. So»e progress was even achieved in 
Stabilizing the economy. 

ihe first test of the CHG's electoral calendar came on 
October 19, 1986. Voters were asked to elect 11 of the 61 
°I^rs to a constituent Assembly, the remaining 20 -emhers to be 
I^^inted by the CHG. Believing that the vote would be r.gged by 
tr^G to control the Constituent Assembly's drafting of a new 
Tonstitution, most of the political parties, organized labor and 

the catholic Church refused to endorse the balloting. Voter 

turnout was estimated at less than 5 percent. 

ironically, both the elected members and the selected 

members turned out to be well-regarded and 

representative of Haitian society. Despite general distrust of 
the process, Haiti's constitutional restructuring efforts 
:p;eared to inch forward with a modicum of S^-^^-^^^^f ""f^" 
in place between the CHG and Haiti's non-governmental political 
groups. By the time the Constituent Assembly met in December 
1986, the CNG seemed ready to allow the Assembly to proceed 

"■""Ce'^rious political parties and the Catholic Church issued 
endorsements of support to the Assembly. The net » 
detailed constitution that, among ether provisions,-provided for. 
(1) the reduction of some of the powers of the presidency, (2) 
the separation of the military and the police; (3) the 
decentralization of authority by establishing elected 
departmental and local councils, instead of bexng appointed by 
the president; (4) the establishment of an independent election 
council; and (5, the barring of any individual, notorious under 

Duvllier rule, from running for elected office for ten years. 
The process and the substance of the drafting of the new 



Constitution led to an increased belief among knowledgeable 
Haitians that positive change was possible. On March 29, 1987, 
Haitians overwhelming ratified the new Constitution with upwards 
of 50 percent of the voting age population turning out to vote. 

But as momentum gathered for the constitutional referendum, 
other forces were at work that would eventually lead to the 
derailment of the election process. In the chaos that followed 
Jean-Claude Duvalier's departure. General Namphy turned to the 
constituency he new best (and the only one nominally in place) , 
that is, Duvalier's circle of supporters and hangers-on. The 
daily calls for "dechoukay," the mounting political and economic 
pressures were frightening to the CNG and also pressuring the 
military from within. In addition, the newly unbridled press 
attacked Namphy relentlessly. "Duvalierism without Duvalier" 
began to be viewed as describing the CNG's political style and 
strategic purpose. 

As the pressure and criticism mounted, it became apparent 
that the government (and allies on the outside) was reluctant to 
allow a free outcome to the upcoming elections. Considerable 
overt self-interest began to appear in the CNG^s. decision-making 
as the armed forces parcelled out the few lucrative spoils of 
Haitian poverty, including contraband and narcotics trafficking. 
Thus, the first year of the post-Duvalier era passed with no 
resolution of Haiti's political crisis. 

The fateful years: 1987-90 

In May 1987, the Provisional Election Commission (CEP) was 
established as provided for in the newly approved Constitution. 
The CEP presented a draft electoral law to the CNG early in June. 
But on June 22, the CNG issued its own electoral law, drafted in 
large part by General Williams Regala, Minister of Interior and 
National Defense. In effect, this gave Regala responsibility for 
organizing the election and gave the CEP only general, and very 
limited, oversight responsibility. The action was seen as a 
clear attempt by the CNG to steal the upcoming elections. Weeks 
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of violent anti-CNG demonstrations followed. Finally^ in July 
Namphy caved into domestic and foreign pressures, withdrew the 
CNG electoral law and promulgated the CEP version. 

By August, the CEP was finally able to begin the task of 
organizing the election and registering voters. Candidates began 
the final stretch drive of the campaign, many of them calling for 
revenge against the remnants of the Duvalier regime and, in 
addition, for the dismantling of the military. Electoral 
registration proceeded slowly against a backdrop of increasing 
insecurity, generally regarded as being associated with 
governmental and Duvalierist elements. 

In early November, Duvalierist elements burned down the CEP 
headquarters in a blatant attempt to derail the elections. 
Instead, Haitians showed their support for the process by 
registering in mass. By the day of the election, 2.2 million 
people had registered to vote. In three months, the CEP, against 
active resistance from the military government, organized what 
most outside observers considered would have been a credible 
election. 

But what followed in the morning hours of November 29 was a 
bloody disaster most likely shaped by the CNG^ leadership and its 
Duvalierist allies. A reported 34 people, and perhaps many 
others, were massacred at the polls. By 9 a.m. of November 29, 
the CEP issued a statement cancelling the election. The collapse 
of Haiti's democratic experiment occurred within sight of 
international observers, the media, and a U.S. government 
elections delegation. 

A truncated election was scheduled for January 1988, in 
which Leslie Hanigat, exiled scholarly politician of a moderate 
bent, won the presidency. This unstable situation received 
little encouragement from the outside world and Manigat was 
overthrown in June 1988. The political environment unraveled 
further as CNG leader Namphy returned as head of government 
(known as "Namphy II") but in September 1988 was himself pushed 
aside by General Prosper Avril — a politically-experienced officer 
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of the Duvaller era. 

In his second attempt at government, Namphy made no pretense 
of his reluctance to hold elections. Political direction as a 
result beceune even more erratic. A number of brutal incidents 
(in the fall of 1988 in particular) further exacerbated the 
situation, leading to Avril's intervention. 

The latter, however, governed from a declining position of 
authority; the balance of power within the military unraveled 
(with a nearly-successful coup occurring in April 1989) and the 
patience of the international donor community started to wear 
thin. Avril recognized this and pursued an ultimately half- 
hearted policy designed to satisfy political concerns of the 
United States and other donors in hopes of recovering their 
financial support. But this political impulse was weak and by 
early 1990 the Avril government's continued reluctance to move 
toward elections provided the seeds of its collapse. 

Throughout 1989 Avril had attempted to cultivate the 
notion of democratic elections and placate domestic and foreign 
critics, while at the same time telling the armed forces that he 
would preserve their economic and political position. The 
democratic forces which had survived under Namphy II, and 
particularly the democratic center, began to marshal its hopes of 
getting new elections organized. Ultimately, Avril could no 
longer keep the lid on this explosive environment. This resulted 
in a government clamp-down and a complete shutdown of the country 
in early 1990. This in turn triggered domestic and international 
pressures, and Avril was forced into exile on March 12, 1990. 

Command of the military fell to General Herard Abraham, who 
(as prescribed in the Constitution) turned over the presidency to 
a junior member of the Supreme Court, Ertha Pascal-Trouillot. 
She has since then been sharing political influence with the 
military command, as well as with the CEP, and a nebulous 
creation of the March coup, the Council of State (which more or 
less acts as a de facto but powerless legislature). 

With no real experience at government. President Trouillot 
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tiptoed very slowly toward organizing elections. A new election 
commission was set up but appeared to take a leisurely pace in 
its work. In the interim^ the toll of four years of neglect from 
the various military regimes so depleted Haiti's resources that 
the government was no longer able to afford to pay its employees, 
nor pay the country's monthly gasoline bill. Businesses were at 
a complete standstill because there was a shortage of hard 
currency. 

By August 1990 Haiti's economy was up against the wall. 
Furthermore, the international donor community made known its 
increasing impatience. Against this dismal backdrop of the last 
several years, the process toward elections finally seemed to 
take a concrete form. A tenuous working relationship between 
Mme. Trouillot, the CEP, and the armed forces (Gen. Abraham in 
particular) was maintained. This environment was also in part 
shaped by continuing external pressure, including daily 
involvement of the U.S. Embassy in Port-au-Prince (and other key 
missions) and multilateral institutions (in particular the United 
Nations) . 

V • * 

THE ELECTORAL PROCESS 

The December 16 elections will select a president, 
representatives to a bicameral legislature (House of Deputies and 
Senate), and local government officials. All Haitians who are 
eighteen or older on the day of the election are eligible to 
vote, provided they are registered. Voter registration began 
October 5 and ended on October 26. There are approximately 3 
million Haitians of voting age living in Haiti. Voter 
registration appears to have surpassed all expectations, with 
about 2.7 million registered. 

Voters register in the district in which they maintain their 
private residence. An individual must present one valid piece of 
identification to have his name entered on the list of registered 
voters. If a valid piece of identification is not available, he 
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or she may be identified by two witnesses who are registered 
voters. Upon registering, each voter is given a voter 
registration card which he or she must present on election day as 
proof of identity and eligibility to vote. The information on 
the card will include the voter's name, sex, age, address, voting 
district, and contain the local electoral official's signature. 
A list of the voters for each local voting station will be 
postdated at that station on the day of the election. 

As in many countries, the specifics of the electoral process 
are governed by an autonomous body — since 1987 the CEP 
(Provisional Electoral Council) . The CEP has had a checkered 
life during its brief career; it has been reconstituted four 
times as interim governments have traded places following the 
collapse of the Duvalier regime in early 1986. The "first" CEP 
carried the weight of the responsibility for managing the 
November 1987 elections, but its independence and operational 
capabilities were ultimately destroyed by anti-democratic 
elements in the CNG government and Duvalierist supporters on the 
outside. This led to concerns about the current CEP's security, 
an issue resolved in June of this year by locating it in more 
secure and pleasant surroundings on the road to Petionville, 
outside the capital. 

The current CEP is a byproduct of the ouster of the Avril 
government in March 1990. Its nine members are representative of 
various constituencies (including the government, the Catholic 
Conference of Bishops, the Association of Haitian Journalists, 
the Supreme Court, trade unions, cooperative organizations, the 
national university, the Protestant churches, and human rights 
groups) as prescribed by the 1987 Constitution. 

The functioning of political parties is governed by 
provisions of the 1987 Constitution and managed by the Ministry 
of Justice. The latter registers parties on the basis of general 
criteria, including the existence of a party headquarters, party 
by-laws, and a threshold of 5,000 registered party members. The 
complexity of the application process has allowed electoral 
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authorities to deny participation to fringe or "Duvalierist" 
factions — without resorting to controversial constitutional 
provisions (art. 291 in particular which prevents Duvalier era 
activists from running for office) • 

* Local government officials up for election will consist of 
members of the Municipal Councils and the Administrative Councils 
of the Communal Section (CASECs) . For each Municipal Council and 
CASEC^ three members will be elected to serve for a period of 
four years. To be elected^ a candidate needs a simple majority 
of the votes. 

* The House of Deputies will consist of 83 members^ one from 
each of the election districts^ each elected to a four-year term. 
A candidate to the House must win an absolute majority of the 
votes to be elected. If none of the candidates achieves such a 
majority, the two candidates with highest nximber of votes will 
participate in a run-off (expected for January 5). The inaugural 
session of both houses of the legislature is expected to be 
January 14, 1991 (presidential inauguration is on February 7). 

* The Senate will consist of 27 members, 3 Senators from 
each of Haiti ^s nine departments, each elected by absolute 
majority vote to a six-year term. If none of the candidates 
achieves such a majority, the six candidates with the highest 
number of votes will participate in a run-off. If only one 
candidate obtains an absolute majority, the four candidates with 
the next highest number of votes will participate in a run-off. 
If two candidates achieve such majorities, only the two 
candidates with the next highest number of votes wilt participate 
in a run-off. If the second round of voting proves inconclusive, 
the candidate or candidates who obtained the highest number of 
votes during the first round will be declared the winners. 

The Senate membership will be renewed every two years, with 
one-third of the seats coming up for re-election each time. 
Since the December 16 election will be the first occasion to 
elect a Senate, candidates who have won the highest number of 
votes (by departments) will receive a six-year term; second place 
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finishers will be elected to four-year and two-year terms, 
respect i ve ly . 

* To be elected President of the Republic , a candidate must 
received an absolute majority of the votes. If such a majority 
is not achieved, the two leading candidates will face a run-off. 
Most presidential candidates are expected to run with a slate of 
candidates for the legislature and local offices. While it is 
conceivable that the next President of Haiti will not command a 
majority in both houses of the legislature, it is increasingly 
likely that he will. 

* After nearly four years of fits and starts in preparing 
for an election, the independent Provisional Election Council 
seems prepared to operate an efficient and fair election system. 
Both the United Nations (IJN) and the Organization of American 
States (OAS) are providing funds, technicians, and assistance for 
security. Substantial funding has been provided by the United 
States, Canada, France, and other countries. 

In the case of U.S. assistance, the bulk of the funding is 
being provided through the Agency for International Development 
(AID) . A number of specialized institutions are working in Haiti 
including, the National Endowment for Democracy, as well as the 
International Foundation for Electoral Systems (IFES) , the 
National Democratic Institute for International Affairs, the 
National Republican Institute for International Affairs, American 
Institute for Free Labor Development, and the Americas 
Development Foundation. Voter registration and civic education 
programs have been the target of considerable attention, with a 
number of Haitian institutions attempting to create a conducive 
climate for elections (some of these include: the Haitian Center 
for Human Rights [CHADEL], Celebration 2004, and the Institute 
for Haitian Research and Development [IHRED]). 

Equally important, the United States is providing 
significant numbers of election observers for both the 
registration process and voting day. These observers will be 
supplemented by delegations from various U.S. organizations, 
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groups from other countries, and from the Caribbean Community 
(CARICOM) . This significant contingent of international 
observers probably limits the prospects of fraud on the day of 
voting. The observers may also act to lessen the prospects of 
any election violence. This major presence of international 
observers was not there during the 1987 election attempt. 

THE CAMPAIGN SEASON; POLITICAL PARTIES AND CANDIDATES 

Haitian political party development is in its early phase. 
What party development has occurred has been personalities 
autocratic and politically shallow. What does stand for parties 
have not served constituency interests except in the grossest of 
terms (such as the Duvalierist plundering of the National 
Treasury) . 

Ideology is' expressed in rhetorical terms and generally 
unrelated to a detailed political program. The left is more 
conscious of ideology than the right, but communist and overtly 
strident tendencies do not appear to have very large followings. 
Labor is not very organized , let alone unified. . In relative 
contrast, the right is more visible (as represented by the 
remnants of the Duvalier era) but remains generally archaic in 
its political, economic and social outlook. Locally or 
regionally-based rural/peasant popular movements constitute 
important, if unmeasurable constituencies. Some of these are 
more radical than others (such as Father Aristide's uncertain 
electoral efforts) . 

National Alliance for Democracy and Progress 

The National Alliance for Democracy and Progress (ANDP) has 
emerged over the last two years as the major political force from 
the center of the Haitian political spectrum. It is the product 
of the aftermath of the aborted November 29, 1987 election and 
the need by centrist political forces to salvage something out of 
Haiti's crisis. The personality that has capitalized effectively 
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from this new consciousness has been Marc Bazin, who leads the 
ANDP ticket. 

The ANDP covers a broad spectrum of political groupings 
ranging from socialist to fairly conservative. Thus, on paper at 
least , this is an ideal electoral alliance. What holds these 
groupings together is that basic belief that only through 
democratic elections can a government deal with the Duvalier 
legacy and bring economic development to their country. ANDP is 
lead by the Movement to Establish Democracy in Haiti (MIDH) led 
by Marc Bazin (moderate conservative) , the National Progressive 
Revolutionary Party (PANPRA) led by Serge Gilles (social 
democrat) , and the much smaller National Patriotic Movement of 
November 28 (MNP-28) led by Dejean Belizaire (moderate) . In 
addition, the ANDP appears supported by other civic, labor and 
business leaders, including one of the major candidates from the 
November 29, 1987 election, Gerard Gourgue. The ANDP alliance 
supports private business, fiscal integrity, and unlike other 
parties, has a detailed program for economic development. 

For the ANDP alliance the election campaign ^really began 
last fall when the leadership realized that, one. way or another, 
there would be an election in the not-too-distant future. They 
used their time wisely to prepare a serious campaign organization 
and fundraising network, as well as to build new coalitions with 
key political groups around the country. This effort has given 
ANDP a substantial edge over its competition in the final drive 
towards the election. But whether this will be enough to 
overwhelm the results on election day, as some alliance activists 
suggest, remains a question mark. 

MIDH: 

MIDH has the most modern party structure with a coherent 
message and messenger; one of Bazin^s major assets may be his 
ability to understand and address Haiti's enormous economic 
development and management problems. Because of his career with 
the World Bank and the UN, he is well-known and highly regarded 
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among international financial institutions. An attractive 
personality^ he suffers perhaps from allegations that he is 
Washington's candidate (which informally is true); some critics 
also perceive a lack of true rapport with the rural base of the 
Haitian electorate (which even if it were true, appears to be 
compensated by MIDH's extensive regional infrastructure). 

Bazin has described the ANDP alliance as viable and 
necessary. Within it, the MIDH appears to have a lead in 
organization and fundraising. Financing remains essentially 
autonomous. Bazin is the conservative anchor and may appeal to 
some moderate Duvalierists. His economic modernization policies 
(fiscal in particular) should play well with the most forward- 
looking businessmen. Along with the rest of the ANDP alliance, 
Bazin has the most to lose from any breakdown in the upcoming 
elections. 

PANPRA; 

With social democratic credentials. Serge Gilles' PANPRA is 
the coalition's left anchor. It is a member of the Socialist 
International and does not hide its European, and particularly 
French connections. This institutional combination contributes 
to PANPRA' s treasury. The party appears to have a well-organized 
structure that extends into local-level social movements (but not 
"leadership of these groups like the communists" as Gilles has 
said) • 

PANPRA' s political program incorporates somewhat statist 
political and social policies with a more or less free-enterprise 
economic orientation. Although the emphases differ, this 
packaging probably does not vary too much from most of Haiti's 
centrist parties. Gilles' view of the ANDP alliance is that 
"democrats need to work hand in hand." Everyone agrees with the 
need for a common campaign and a common electoral list (one 
alliance candidate per district) . 
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MNP-28; 

The MNP-28 is the junior alliance member with limited 
capabilities. Created in the early 1980s, MNP-28 is led by a 
middle class, professional group with a middle of the road 
program. What the party brings specifically to the alliance is 
not entirely evident, except that it may strengthen the 
coalition's urban electoral appeal. 

Haitian rhyigtiTan Democratic Party fPDCHl 

The Christian Democrats in Haiti are nominally represented 
by the PDCH. It finds itself in curious circumstances: it is not 
formally recognized by the CD's international movement because 
the latter tied its fortunes in 1987-88 to Leslie Manigat's 
presidential ambitions; that relationship still exists even 
thought the PDCH has contacts with the German and Venezuelan CDs. 
The other noteworthy feature of the PDCH is that it is headed by 
a Baptist minister, Sylvio Claude, one of Haiti's populist and 
most charismatic leaders (10-15% of Haitians are Protestant or 
evangelical) . At this juncture, the PDCH is facing a major 
political and electoral challenge as its grass-roots support 
overlaps to a degree with that of Father Arislide (FNDC) and 
other populist constituencies. 

PDCH represents a somewhat undefined left-of -center (anti- 
communist) ideology with an emphasis on social justice, 
particularly as it contrasts with the excesses of the former 
regime. The party program lacks specifics, particularly on 
economic policy. With a core party staff, Claude retains a 
substantial following in the slums of Port-au-Prince and has 
something of a national outreach, drawn from years of opposition 
to the Duvalier regimes. However, in recent weeks the PDCH has 
perhaps seen its natural constituency diverted in part by the 
possibility of a race by Aristide, leaving the party's electoral 
outlook somewhat cloudy. 
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National Front for Demcxaratic Convergence fFNDC^ 

The National Front for Democratic Convergence (FNDC) is more 
of a social movement than a political party. FNDC espouses 
"social justice," which some could interpret as a call for 
revenge against the remnants of Duvalierism. Its leadership is 
more or less drawn from the radical clergy, those involved in the 
so-called "ti legliz" (little church, or religious base 
communities) movement in Haiti. They have maintained extensive 
contacts with grassroots organizations working with peasants in 
the Haitian countryside. But, as a political party, FNDC has 
only begun recently to organize itself for an election. 

Ironically, the prominent figures involved with FNDC have 
generally been opponents of democratic elections in Haiti. Their 
argximent has been that the Duvalierist network still controls the 
economic and political power in Haiti and must be eliminated 
before there can be free and fair elections. Their method for 
removing the Duvalierist network is somewhat vague. But with the 
election process moving forward, FNDC has reinvigorated itself by 
nominating Jean-Bertrand Aristide as its candidate for president. 

Well-publicized in the American media (and Jjy somewhat wide- 
eyed assessments such as Amy Wilentz' The Raih v Season) . Aristide 
is an activist priest generally considered as holding radical 
views. In part the product of Haitian nationalism, Aristide 
appears also to believe that the United States is responsible for 
much of Haiti's ills. He is politically outspoken and has been 
removed from his parish post; the latter was also the site of a 
vicious attack that killed several of Aristide 's parishioners in 
the fall of 1988. His primary base of support comes from the 
slums of Port-au-Prince, but his candidacy for the FNDC could now 
represent a broader coalition. The latter could incorporate 
broader urban poor support, as well as some observers argue, some 
radicalized members of the mulatto elite from Port-au-Prince. 

Union for National Reconciliation fPRN) 

The Union for National Reconciliation (URN) is mentioned 
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more for the role it may play in shaping the forthcoming 
elections than for its strength in contesting them. It presently 
operates as the political party of former Duvalierists and in 
particular Roger Lafontant. 

Lafontant is considered an architect of the twenty-nine 
years of Duvalierism in Haiti and proudly proclaims this today, 
"I am a Ton-ton Macoute. I will never deny it." He had lived in 
exile since 1985 but made his way back this past summer. The 
current Government's inability to exercise a court warrant for 
his arrest earlier in the fall gave Duvalierists some 
encouragement that the time had come for their triumphant return. 

Through threat, bluster and financial pay-offs, Lafontant 
has managed to gain the qualified support of many of the more 
prominent Duvalierists. He also claims to have substantial 
support in the military, although this hold may be fragile. His 
forceful return to the Haitian political scene created a near- 
crisis environment earlier this fall, made more flammable by the 
prospect that arch-enemies such as Father Aristide were also 
considering entering the presidential race. 

National Committee of the Congress of Democratic Movements 

The National Committee of the Congress of Democratic 
Movements (CONACOM) is a left of center political party in search 
of leadership. CONACOM had expected to be a major force in any 
democratic election in Haiti. In the November 29, 1987 election, 
it was one of the leading forces in the "Group of 57," which had 
the election been allowed to take place, could have won. The 
"Group of 57" disappeared shortly thereafter and CONACOM has 
spent much of the last three years debating internally what to 
do. 

CONACOM is lead by Victor Benoit and has links to the 
Socialist International. Its party platform emphasizes social 
justice, strict observance of human rights, and the need for 
reform of government management and the military. CONACOM 's 
position is sketchy regarding economic development plans; 
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although it refers to emphasizes agricultural development, it is 
uncertain how this would be financed. 

CONACOM is fielding a full slate of candidates for the 
legislature and local government, but is has declined nominating 
its own presidential candidate. 

Other Parties 

There are numerous minor parties fielding candidates for the 
presidency and other offices. Their lack of funds and/or 
organization insures that they will not be significant factors in 
the election. Some of them maintain a certain degree of name 
recognition that will cause some interest in their candidacies. 
Among others, four of these may draw some attention based on 
current positions or stands taken in the past several years: 
Louis Dejoie II, Thomas Desulme, Leslie Manigat, and Rene 
Theodore . 

Louis Dejoie II is the leader of the National Agricultural 
and Industrial Partv fPAIN^ . PAIN appears to have little 
organization or financial support, and basically ;trades on the 
legacy of Dejoie' s father, who ran unsuccessfully against 
Francois Duvalier in 1957. His support is generally from the 
southern part of the country. 

Thomas Desulme is the leader of the National Partv for Work 
(PNT) . Desulme is a major industrialist in Port-au-Prince and 
considered a conservative, right of center politician. He has 
charisma and has been active in Haitian politics since the 1940s. 
His age and his lack of organization (some say his lack of 
serious full-time commitment to the campaign) probably limits his 
ability to compete effectively in an election. 

Manigat is the leader of the Progressive Democratic National 
Party fRDNPl . and served as President of Haiti for a brief period 
between the two Namphy governments. Manigat has some 
organization, but little financial support. His main handicap 
with voters is the perception that he sold out to Namphy to 
become president through an election early 1988 that bordered on 
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the invisible. His candidacy was declared invalid on November 6, 
but his party is still running a slate of candidates. 

Rene Theodore is by now a fixture of the Haitian political 
scene. He is the long-time leader of the Unified Party of 
Haitian Communists fPUCH^ . His organization is small and 
financial support is reported to come mostly from abroad. 
Theodore wisely has down-played his party affiliation and 
emphasized his message of giving power to the people and doing 
away with the remnants of the old regime. How this would 
actually be done is not clear; in any event, the PUCH is not 
likely to do very well in the upcoming elections^ except perhaps 
in the capital. 

OUTLOOK 

Memories of the military's massacre of voters at the polls 
in November 1987 are still fresh in the Haitian political 
community's mind. Many still disbelieve the military's 
pronouncements that it will act to protect the electoral process. 
Others distrust the commitment of the Duvalierisjts to abide by 
the rules. There is also some concern about the strong straxn of 
Haitian populism and its consequences for orderly government. 
And naturally, many already presume that the United States has 
made its choice of candidates and is in effect pre- judging the 
process. What is certain is that much of Haiti's political 
leadership recognizes that it has much at stake in the outcome of 
the upcoming elections on December 16. - 

Already the poorest country in the Western Hemisphere, the 
economy has been in a steep decline since the end of 1987. All 
but humanitarian foreign aid has been cut. Many of the assembly 
industries, which employed 60,000 in Port-au-Prince, have left 
due to political instability. The government's financial 
situation remains extremely precarious. Even the local currency, 
which traditionally has had a very stable exchange rate with the 
dollar, has seen its value eroded by 65 percent over the last 
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three years. A failure to hold the election as scheduled could 
prove catastrophic for the entire country. 

Alternatively, a successful election could be a real boost 
for Haiti. For the first time in over thirty years the country 
would have an opportunity for economic advancement and socially 
conscious government. * 



* CSIS will issue another report in early December. 
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council of the section {Conseil d'Adminislratum de la Seeiion CommunaU, or CASEC), 
reportedly because Narcisse had opposed Joachim's attempts to reassert his lost authority 
in the village after the abolition of the office of section chief. In reuliation, on June 3, 
a group of villagers seized a soldier named Dorn^vil Jean, who they said was a follower 
of Joachim, beat him, and burned him alive. On June 4, members of the local population 
captured and killed Joachim himself. 

o On March 9, two soldiers based in Montrouis in the Anibontte, Rony Pierre and Dordus 
Mirabeau, shot and killed fourteen-year-old Phanor M^rantus after he refused to give 
them the $150 he had obtained for selling a pig. The local population, in turn, chased 
the soldiers. The soldiers took refuge at the small local miliury post, where they opened 
fired on the crowd, killing a man known as Lebreton. Enraged, the crowd burned down 
the post and killed the two soldiers. Following a visit to the scene by Prime Minister 
Pr^val, six soldiers from the St. Marc garrison were arrested for having disobeyed orders 
and fired into the crowd when they were dispatched as reinforcements to Montrouis. 

o On June 23, Sergeant Raymond Tassy, who was sutioned at the Toussaint L'ouverture 
Barracks in GonaTves. was killed with machetes and stones and then burned in Bois-neuf, 
a section of Terre-Neuve, twenty miles north of Gonaives. He had been attending the 
funeral of one of his sons, and he publicly accused a local woman of causing the son's 
death through witchcraft. When the woman, Jeunice Dufrfene, was found dead, Tassy was 
believed to have killed her. 

In one case, there was no immediate or specific crime that the victim was alleged to have 
committed. On July 29, the day of the trial of former Tontons Macoutes chief Roger Lafonont, 
and the anniversary of Duvalier's annual Tontons Macoutes parade, two thousand local residents 
demonstrated in the streets of the Artibonite town of St. Marc to dechouki, or uproot, alleged 
Duvalierists in the region. Some carried machetes, gasolines and i^atches. As the dechoukage 
progressed, two alleged Duvalierist bandits, Joseph Saint-Hilaire and Anatyle Ovilma, were 
hacked and burned to death by crowds in U VoOte, the fourth section of St. Marc. More than 
twenty houses were also destroyed. In this case, the police arrested and jailed twelve people 
involved in the violence. 

In the case of the other eighteen popular killings that took place under Aristide's 
presidency, the victims were civilians believed by the crowd to be common criminals. Often, they 
were surprised in the act of committing a crime, such as when two armed men were caught and 
killed by bystanders at the state industrial park outside Port-au-Prince after they had allegedly 
killed security guard Hubert D^liceon on June 23, or when alleged criminal, Dieudonn^ Desir 
was hacked to death by inhabitants of Petite Riviere de I'Artibonite on June 5. 



Aristide's Responsibility for Popular Violence 

What responsibility does President Aristide bear for attacks by his supporten on 
opposition pariiamentarians? For anonymous threats against attorneys of unpopular clients? For 
the lynching of presumed criminals? 
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We cannot hold Aristide responsible for inciting reprehensible actions by his followers 
since the violent crowds acted quite spontaneously. Indeed, police acted to restrain mobs or 
make arrests on at least two occasions noted above, on July 29 in St. Marc and on August 13 in 
Port-au-Prince. But Aristide deserves blame for choosing not to use his exceptional moral 
authority to speak out forcefully against this violence. In our view, much of the violence could 
have been avoided had Aristide personally condemned it publicly and unequivocally. 

While Aristide occasionally spoke against Pfere Lebrun in interviews and conversations, Q 
his public speeches were more ambiguous. For instance, after the February 13 lynching of 
Richard Vincent Emmanuel, a Haitian-American engineer who had been mistaken for a 
criminal, Aristide intervened on a radio talk show to express his sympathy to Emmanuel's 
widow. He affirmed his determination to see justice done in the case,^^ and deplored all 
violence. What he did not do was to take the opportunity to call on Haitians in specific terms 
to cease taking justice into their own hands. 

Most disturbing is that on two occasions Aristide seemed to endorse the practice of Pfere 
Lebrun. Aristide has a masterful command of his mother tongue, Creole, and is expert at the 
practice of "voyf pwen,"* or speaking with double and triple meanings, enabling him to direct 
diFTerent messages at different audiences or sectors of society. He rarely works from a printed 
speech and, translations of his speeches often do not convey their subtle subtext. Still, we believe 
that the two speeches quoted below have been fairly interpreted as condoning popular violence. 

On September 27, just two days before the coup that would topple him began, Aristide 
made a speech that was widely understood as a bitter attack on Haiti's elite for not investing in 
the country and an encouragement of the practice of Pfere Lebrun, although the speech 
contained no explicit mention of the practice of necklacing. Sourcef close to President Aristide 
contend that the tone of this speech was influenced by information he had received about the 
impending coup d'etat. Aristide, referring to wealthy Haitians who refuse to help Haiti's poor 
majority, repeatedly urged his listeners not to "neglect to give him [or her] what he [or she] 
deserves.^^" 



"If you [nou in the original Creole - m< 
catch a thief, if you catch a false Lav; 
responsible for Aristide*s election], if you 
don't neglect to give him what he desers 

"Your tool is in your hand. Your instrui 
your hand. Don't neglect to give him wh 

"Your equipment is in your hand. Your \ 



•you" or "we"] 
ir movement 
'e to be there, 



titution is in 



:il is in your 



As of mid-September, no progress had been report 

Our transladon of transcript which appeared in "Rc 
Observaieur, October 2-9, 1991. 
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hand. Your Constitution is in your hand. Don't neglect to give him what he deserves. 

"Article 291 [of the Constitution, which bars from public ofTice for ten years all torturers, 
•zealous' Duvalierists, and embezzlers of public funds] is always on our minds. It says: No 
Macoutes, no MacoutesI 

"Don't neglect to give him what he deserves. Three days and three nights you're keeping 
watch in front of the National Penitentiary.^® If someone escapes, don't neglect to give 
him what he deserves. 

"Throughout the four corners of the country, we are watching, we are praying, we are 
watching, we are praying, when we catch one of them, don't neglect to give him what 
he deserves. 

"What a beautiful tool! What a beautiful instrument! What a beautiful appliance! It's 
beautiful, it's beautiful, it's pretty, it looks sharp! It's fashionable, it smells good and 
wherever you go you want to smell it...." 

The second speech often cited to demonstrate Aristide's support for Pfere Lebrun was 
made on August 4 to a large gathering of secondary-school studenu. In the speech, Aristide 
seemed to express support for Pire Lebrun as a guarantee of courtroom justice. The speech was 
made a few days after the trial in which Roger Lafontant and his associates were found guilty 
of plotting against the state. 

In an early July interview with Anne-Christine d'Adesky, published in "Interview" 
magazine, Aristide had offered a rationale for his support of popular pressure on the courts: 

"I expect justice, backed up by the force of the judiciary, despite its current 
institutionalized corruption. The people must become a force of credibility, capable of 
exerting legitimate pressure on the judicial system, but without threatening it, so that 
when the judge knows that the people are there, united, awaiting justice, the judge can 
feel strengthened to render justice and not succumb to the weight of money or the 
pressures that will come upon him." 

In commenting on the July 29 incident, however, Aristide went well beyond any 
legitimate call for popular vigilance over the legal system. During the trial of Lafontant and his 
accused co-conspirators, a crowd of two thousand had gathered around the courtTiouse, chanting 
and calling for a life sentence for Lafontant. A few people carried tires on their heads. Lafontant 



All 

A presumed reference to Roger Lafontant. who had begun to serve a life sentence in the 
penitentiary for attempting to overthrow the government He was murdered two days later in his cell 
as the coup was beginning under circumstances that remain obscure. 
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thereafter received a life sentence, even though the Haitian legal code allows a maximum of 
only fifteen years for those found guilty of plotting against state security, the offense with which 
Lafontant was charged.^^ 

On August 4, Aristide spoke with approval of the crowd*s actions: 

''When they spoke of 15 years inside the courthouse, according to the law," Aristide said, 
"outside the people began to clamor for Pftrc^Lebrun, because the anger of the people 
began to rise a little. That's why the verdict came out as a life sentence."^ ^ 

The following is the pertinent remainder of that August 4 speech (Aristide*s remarks are 
in boldface; the students' responses are in standard type): 

"Was there Pirc Lebnin inside the courthouse?" 
"No." 

"Was there P4rc Lebnin outside the courthouse?" 
"Yes." 

"Did the people use Fere Lcbrun?" 
"No." 

"Did the people have the right to forget it?" ^ • 

"No." 

"DonH say its me who said it P&re Lcbrun or a good firm bed, which is nicer?" 
"Pftre Lebrun." 

"For 24 hours in front of the courthouse, Fere Lebrun became a good firm bed. The 
people slept on it Its springs bounced baclc They were talking inside the courthouse 
with the law in their hands; the people also have their own pillows. They have their 



Ironically, if Lafontant had been charged with torture or murder, which most Haidans believe he 
committed when he was interior minister under Jean-Claude Duvalier. he would have been eligible for 
the masdmum sentence. Again, the legal system's failure to satisfy popular longings for justice for 
violent abuses of human rights seenu to have fueled Haitians' tendency to take justice into their own 
hands. 

Transcript from "President Aristide Addressed Youth Rally/ Radio Mctropole, August 5, 1991, as 
reported in Federal Broadcast Information Services. 
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UtUe matches in their hand, they have theirUttlegasolinenot too far away.Did they us. 

it?" 



"No." 



Tlafs because the people respect the Constitution But does the Constitution teU the 
people they have m right to forget UtUe Pire Ubrun? 

"No." 

1 TU- their own tool, their own secret 

sentence. 

^ 1. wfco resoect the law, who uphold the Constitution, when tiiey heard 'life 

^nC^^^tnoT^^^l^^ ^atchesfuttie gasoline and litUe P.re Uhrun. 

"Did tiie people use Pferc Lebnin that day?" 

"No." 

•But if it hadn't gone well, wouldn't the people have used P^e Lebrun?" 
"Yes " 

when to use it, how to use it and where to use iL 

5_ , -tate where law prevails (that's what I hopel) as 

Sm^echn liven by ArUtide on other occasions gave very different messages. In April, in 
addres 'nTmeX of ^puUr organi^tions in tl,e southern city of Les Cayes. U,e pres.d.n. 

said: 

The law is the law. which means that it is the people who have the power to organize 
together with the military, and with the civilian authorities. From the moment that a 
Micoute maLs troX. not enough to talk about it. That's what we used to do. but 
"etp^^^^^^^^^ Hve in thl city of ayes, gather your courage, and go to the 



as 



colonel or the commander in an organized way, with discipline and respect, and say 
what you have seen or heard and what the danger is. Then you will see the reaction of 
the commander....He knows that the role of the army is to reesublish order everywhere, 
and if the Macoutes create disorder, the Haitian army and the people, organized and 
disciplined, will step on the feet of the Macoutes.... 

'Your force will be the strongest - a force tied to legality and which must follow the law 
- that the country will position itself as a legal force, a democratic force.^^ 



At the March 23 funeral of Friu Dor, a Miami-based journalist and activist who was 
killed during a robbery, Aristide said, "This evening, we say to the zengUndos [the name given 
by many Haitians to violent, repressive forces], whoever they are, that we declare war on them, 
a war to put an end to them once and all. To declare war on the zengUndos means that we are 
going to use the law to combat all the criminals...who block the road to democracy."'^ 



It is.unfortunate but understandable that Aristide's speeches in support of Pfere Lebrun 
have overshadowed other speeches in which he advocated lawful redress for abuse. In our view, 
it was not enough for the president to balance one speech condoning Pfere Lebrun with another 
that, without referring to P4re Lebrun, suggested that the law should be respected. As the head 
of state ultimately responsible for upholding the law and human rights. President Aristide had 
a duty to refrain from any statement that could be understood to support PSre Lebrun, and to 
speak out firmly and consistently against this barbaric practice. His failure to fulfill this duty is 
a serious blemish on his human rights record. 



The Continuing Weakness of the Justice System v 

The Aristide government during its seven months in office was able to make only limited 
progress in reforming the country's moribund and corrupt judiciary. The Justice Ministry's 
reform efforts were hampered by a high turnover in its senior posts. President Aristide first 
appointed as justice minister Bayard Vincent, a former Port-au-Prince public prosecutor 
{commtssatre de gouvememenl) who had won praise for his efforts in 1990 to have Roger Lafontant 
arrested. Vmcent resigned in May 1991, saying he accepted some of the responsibility for a 
scandal that sent his own appointed public prosecutor. Anthony Alouidor. to prison. While 
Vincent was not publicly accused of wrongdoing. Prime Minister Pr^val implied that he had 
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tolerated gross negligence by failing to exercise surveillance over Justice ofTicials 34 

Karl Auguste, a legal councillor to Prime Minister Pr^val. became the new justice 
minister On May 22. Alouidor was replaced as public prosecutor by Josue Piem.! wJo ii turn 
resigned less than two months later, on July 4. No new prosecutor was named ZoZh Z tTme 

Many of the continuing flaws in the judicial system were evident in the high-profile trial 
of Roger Ufontant. Lafontant had held several high posts under Frangois and J?an-CUude 
Duvaher. A. Interior Minister under Jean-Claude Duvalier he supervised the ."nfamous 
Volunteers for National Security (VSN). or Tontons Macoutes. Lafontanlreturned to H?ki from 
sdf-,mposed exile m July 1990 and set about reviving Duvalierism as a political force in HaitT 
Then public prosecutor Bayard Vincent issued a warrant for Ufontant's arrest but the pol i e 
declined to serve it and Ufontant paraded with Increasing boldness around thrcounti^ He 
ThTnT-H ' w?' convention formed a political party and declared himself a candSe for 
he presidency. When he was ruled off the ballot for technical reason by the electoral council 
Lafonunt denounced the elections as a fraud. ^ eieciorai council, 

P«. I i'"'^?,?"^'^?' ^^^!' and a small band of cohorts kidnapped President Ertha 

Pascal Trouillot at her pnvate residence, brought her to the National Palace in an armored 
vehicle and forced her to broadcast a resignation statement. Ufonunt announced tharhTh^H 
assumed the provisional presidency of the country. announced that he had 

th. ^„„^5^""°""f«="'=."5,P'vam«d the people of Pon-au-Prince to take to the streets to block 
the coup. -Hie massive civilian effort to save the newly won democracy k widely credited wUh 
convmcmg the army to demonstrate its loyalty to the constitutional ^ocess By mii^^^^^^ 
January 7, Ufontant and his band had been arrested. > ^ ' °" 

^ The conspirators were held in the National Penitentiary until their trial at the enrf of 

^o^sot'^r" A^,WK"':;'r°'?^ ^^"'^^P^' P"-" -thllties kep Ufonum cSains 

for some time. All the defendants were held incommunicado during at least the first Jwi mon h 
of their imprisonment. Uwyers who had represented Ufontant in the past decSTo tTke the 

l^^^^.^'^^^'eW in Port-au-Prince's Pa/atj<fc/ttJ/tc*. with the 
crimina court's most senior judge presiding. Because the post of chief public prosecu^^^^^^ 
vacant three assistant prosecutors handled the case. The jury deliberated for ^e and a-half 
hours before returning a guilty verdict against all defendants at 8:00 a.m. on uly 30 caoDinl 
a marathon twenty-two-hour trial. Roger Ufontant and twenty-one co"defendak^^ 

rl'Jir'^'T;?',''"*'' °" "''^'""'^'y permitting a justice of the peace 

Emmanuel Vital, to escape justice. Vital had been ordered to issue an Srrest warrantfor^nt 
Dieumaitre Lucas and allegedly accepted a bribe to let Lucas go 



convicted of compiring ,g.ins, U,. ,att for Aeir attempted coup d'etat of January 6 and 7. 
ofwUnSeVtru","^:;!^^^^^^^^^^^ 

asking ?nhf^!!r "^aV^"^ submitted by former President Trouillot 

The Haitian media and political leaders widely critiri7<.H th^ tu 
reproach was that the trial failed to ^i.Vit I cru cued the trial. The most common 

military officers. Others wiXnele fo^^^ ""'^^ implicated high-ranking 

lawyen for the accused whhom r^hn W fi. '"'"'^"P^^ participants, intimidating 

inte^rruptediycamerarand sord s^^ presiding judge. The trial was also often 

Marie Laurence ^LVue T^^^^^^^^ ^'r^'^" °""f°^'"«J°n Minister 

were watching on televiSon r^^^^^^ lit uo t1 '"^P^"^^^ ^^en crowds outside, who 

the accused were calle J o teS Jl 'ticl M'^nZrf '^'^""''l'^ °" ^^^^^^"^ « 

work done by the invest^' iud wJl^ h^^^^ Auguste acknowledged the weakness of the 

pleased that tLgover„rrhWn%;L^^^^^^^^^^^^ He was 

in September an a^^^^c^ ^^^^^ the National Palace. 

in the j^lte on th'e' nYgtrtLVc^^Kn ITJIl'^'r'^T ^^^"^^ P^-' 
had telephoned her and asked her in the Zl^^ f P'°^"*'?'!f ' '^P^'^'r' Lafontant. she said. 

employe?. She compned.Tit^d^:;::L^^^ 



Serge Bcaulieu's case was more complicated. The authorities* failure for many weeks to 
make public the charges against him led the New York-based Committee to Protect Journalists 
to question his detention. 

Beaulieu, 53. had worked as a reporter for many years but was also deeply involved in 
politics. He was appointed an ambassador at large by Fransois Duvalier, and twice ran for office 
as a quasi-independent candidate in showcase elections sponsored by Jean-Claude Duvalier He 
ran and was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in the fraudulent elections of January 1988 
which earned Leslie Manigat to the presidency. 

„ . . In April 1988. Beaulieu started a Port-au-Prince radio station, Radio Libert^. Most 
Haitians describe his broadcasts as "hate-filled' and say he fomented violence. Calling himself 
^lonn « national majority," he helped kindle a short-lived Duvalierist revival in mid- 
1990, when Roger Ufontant returned to HaiU from abroad. Beaulieu was present at Ufonunt's 
political convention last fall, but never formally allied himself with Lafontant and instead 
claimed to have created his own political party, the National Authentic Party. He recently told 
reporters, Lafontant is my enemy." ' 

On January 7, 1991. Beaulieu sought refuge in the Petionville army post when he 
learned that a mob was planning to attack his house. Many alleged Duvalierists were killed in 
the aftermath of the coup. He was then arrested by the police. It was not until several months 
later that he was publicly charged with being an accomplice in the coup by way of makine 
financial contributions and inciting people to rebellion. r / / e 



On September 10. in a glaring example of the judiciary's weakness, the appeals court 
that was considering Beaulieu's challenge to his prosecution said it was rejecting Beaulieu's 
appeal because the people must have had a reason for setting fire to hi's house after the coup 
•TTiose who burned down his house put him in the same basket with the putchists." 

Beaulieu and Robbins, together with those convicted for participating in the Tanuarv 
coup attempt, were freed following the ouster of the Aristide government. 

Few others were brought to trial during the Aristide government's seven months in 
power. Efibrts to reform and speed up the snail-like pace of justice in Haiti appear not to have 
made much difference. 

Haiti's criminal code calls for ordinarily holding only two criminal-court sessions, or 
assti^s, a year m each of Haiti's nine departmental capitals. During the most recent criminal- 
'? P°«-VPr'"'=*^ April 16 to 22, 1991, only four cases were on the docket, 
although hundreds of prisoners, jailed on various charges, were awaiting trial. Two of the 
scheduled c«es were dismissed. Two others, both politically motivated crimes, resulted in 
convictions. The convictions were in the following cases: 

o Elys^e Jean-Fransois. the only person arrested for participating in the St. Jean Bosco 
killings, was found guilty and sentenced to life at forced labor, the maximum penalty. 
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o The trial of Marc-Antoinc Lacroix, accused of killing seven young people in the 
Martissant section of Port-au-Prince during unrest on March 10, 1990, was scheduled for 
April 16, 1991. When hostile spectators threatened to lynch Lacroix and attempted to 
wrest him from the hands of the police, the trial was rescheduled for April 22. When the 
defense attorney failed to appear on the 22nd, the trial was rescheduled for the July 
criminal court session, during which Lacroix was found guilty and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

To our knowledge, there were similarly few trials in provincial courts. For example, 
during a criminal-court session in the northern city of Port-de-Paix from July 22 to 25, 1991, 
only four cases were tried. 

Ongoing Military Abuse 

The most serious case of human rights abuse by soldiers during President Aristide*s 
tenure occurred in Port-au-Prince in July, when the bullet-ridden bodies of five young men - 
one who had been publicly executed by the police and four who had been taken into police 
custody - turned up in the public morgue. While the initial response by the government and 
police authorities encouraged expectations that the case might prove a watershed - with the 
truth about the incident discovered and the guilty punished - no known progress had been 
made in the police investigation at the time of Aristide*s overthrow. 

The five - brothers Stevenson and Bastien Desrosiers, who were 18 and 16 years old; 
Walky Louis, 19; Schiller Pierre, 16; and Jacques N^lio, 24 ~ were killed on or shortly after the 
night of July 26. The police claimed that they were lenglendo bandits attempting to escape, while 
several of the victims* parents described their sons as the innocent victims of police murder. 

Some of the facts of the case remain murky, but the testimony of several witnesses is clear 
about how the incident began. On the evening of July 26, in the parking lot of the Lalue 
Supermarket on the Route de Delmas, an argument began between four young middle-class 
high school students who were driving a Toyota and a group of policemen. One of the 
policemen, who was believed by some bystanders to be Colonel P. Cantave Neptune, the chief 
of the Investigations and Anti-Gang Service of the police, shot and killed the driver of the car, 
Stevenson Desrosiers, on the spot. 

Twenty-four-year-old Jacques N^lio had just come out of the drug store across the street. 
Witnessing the shooting, he called out, "Abuse, abusel You can't do that any morel" He was 
seized by the police and removed from the scene in a police vehicle, along with the three 
surviving young men, and the body of Stevenson Desrosiers. 

The next day, the youths' Toyota was found, with blood-stained seats, behind the 
building of the Haitian-American Sugar Company, outside Port-au-Prince. Their bodies, bearing 
multiple bullet wounds and signs of other abuse, turned up in the morgue at the main public 
hospiul. The parents of the Desrosiers brothers immediately denounced the killings and 
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S5 .pivc soldiers appear before MiHury commission." Radio Metropole. August 8. 1991. as reported in 
Federal Broadcast Information Service. 

36 Rodrigue Louis. 'Le president Aristide en larmes devant le Tribunal populaire." HaUi Otservaieur. 
September 18-25. 1991. 



inmates who were scheduled to appear before a judge.'' She was told by a prison ofilcial. 
Warrant OfTicer Yves Perrin, that the prisoners would not be released because the prison 
commander was not present. Brisson, in turn, told the prison omcial, "It is your job to obey the 
orders of the Justice Ministry.' The ofTicial responded that he answered to the military, not to 
civilians. In the argument that followed, Perrin slapped Brisson and threw her to the floor. 
Bloody, she was locked up in a cell for several hours. 

Brisson filed a complaint against the officer but, she said, he failed to show up for five 
scheduled hearings, effectively blocking her legal action. Before the coup, she was optimistic 
that Perrin would be found guilty, but added that she had been threatened in the courtroom 
by people she described as military personnel in civilian clothing. Thereafter she went to court 
under police protection. 

The army, for its part, announced in May that it had set up a commission, headed by 
Lieutenant Colonel N^ocl^s P. Arn^, to investigate the incident 

o In the eariy morning hours of March 18, after capturing an alleged criminal, Exum^ 
Jean, residents of the Delmas 48 neighborhood notified the 22nd Company of the 
Delmas Military District and asked that he be arrested. Instead, a group of soldiers ft-om 
the post arrested four members of the local block association: Edner Jacques, the 
president, and Mercidieu Cic^ron, Astel Hyppolite and Dieunor Hyppolite. The officers 
made the four lie on the ground and then walked on them. Jacques was also beaten with 
a baton on this knees and hips; Dieunot Hyppolite was punched in the head and was 
bleeding through the ears; and Cic^ron had four teeth knocked out and was bleeding 
through his nose and left ear. 

o Army officials fi-om the military district of Lamentin, on the outskiru of Port-au-Prince, 
shot and wounded four people and severely beat several (Hhefs during a demonstration 
on August 23 on Route de Carrefour. The police attacks occurred during a 
demonstration by some 100 members of the "Assembly of Carrefour Militants" (RMK), 
who had gathered to demand various governmental reforms in Carrefour. The demands 
included the firing of two Carrefour officials and the arrest of Carrefour's Lieutenant 
Guillaume, who allegedly had opened fire on pro-Aristide demonstrators on January 27. 
(Lamentin was also the site of a massacre following the September 30 coup, in which the 
army responded to the killing of one or two soldiers by a local crowd by firing randomly 
at pedestrians and into homes, killing an estimated forty.) 

Land Conflicts 

Land conflicts continued to plague the fertile Artibonite region in the eariy months of 
the Aristide government. In two major conflicts, the military was not known to have played an 
active role, either in investigating the violence or in attempting to stop it by bringing those 
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responsible to justice. In two other cases, the military contributed to the violence. Beginning in 
June, however, the Aristide government intervened actively to curuil such violence. 

The two incidents in which the military played a passive role were the following: 

o A land conflict in Habitation Blain, in the first communal section of Petite Riviere de 
lArtibonite. between the heirs of Adam Simon and Nicolas Jean-Baptiste, led to 
recurring violence in 1991. Rochemy Toussaint was killed on February 1 in Habitation 
Blain in connection with the conflict. On February 16, a group of peasants armed with 
machetes and guns, supporters of the heirs of Nicolas Jean-Baptiste, invaded a twenty- 
seven-acre plot of disputed land. Three people were gravely wounded: Panel Silendeux, 
Manus Cin^us and a woman known as Anette. Twenty homes and a considerable amount 
of livestock were damaged. The attackers also stole one thousand dollars from the home 
of Mrs. Samt-Charles Cius. Jocelin Georges of Blain was killed on June 4 when the 
conflict flared up. On June 21, a group from Blain. armed with guns, machetes and tear 
gas, entered Habitiation Brizard and pillaged three hundred homes, confiscated livestock 
and shot and killed Dieudonn^ Louis. One of the Blain group, Yves Alt^ant, also died 
m th^ gunfire. 

o -niree houses were burned and six people injured in a bloody confrontation on March 
16 between the peasants of Upper Lakou and Lower Ukou in Utapie, in the first 
communal section of Grande-Saline. Upot Philius was wounded on his left arm by a 
machete; Boutin Pierre and M^rit^ Pierre were stoned and injured in the head; and 
Samuel Nicolas. Exant Joseph and Saint-Jacques Noel sufl-ered minor injuries. Two days 
later, on March 18. both groups of peasants went to the Ministry of Justice in 
Port-au-Pnnce to report the incident. Residents of Upper Ukou said that four people 
from Lower Lakou - Exant Cyprius, Geffrard Joseph. CdmoinePhilistin and Dum^ Noel 
- had started the dispute. These four were jailed, though no formal charges were 
brought against them, and they were released on March 28. Meanwhile, in Latapie 
three residents of Lower Ukou. Vanyo. Chesnel and Esnel Noel, avenged the arrest of 
their fellow villagers by beating Francklin Valcin. a resident of Upper Ukou. 

Soldiers intervened with unjustified violence against civilians in two other incidents: 

o In an episode stemming from a land conflict, a group of soldiers from the Gonaives 
barracks and civilians carrying machetes, led by Second Lieutenant Renaud. marched 
into the Parc-Cheval neighborhood of I'Estere in the Artibonite on June 17. ransacked 
eleven homes and stole thirty goats and eight pigs. The following day. soldiers in I'Estere 
opened fire on a group of citizens who had come to the military post to discuss the 
DeschrpeHes "^^^ mounded and hospitalized in 

o On July 1. four civilians and a soldier were killed in confused circumstances in the 
Cerca-Carvajal section of Cerca-la-Source. in the Central Plateau, in a dispute that had 
Its roots ,n an argument about land use. A group of people from Cerca-Carvajal 
protested the June 28 arrest of Ducange Joseph and Anel B^lizaire in connection with 
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a legal dispute over a field on which local youths played soccer. The protestors blocked 
roads with burning barricades and threw stones at the local military post. One soldier 
was stoned to death and eight were wounded. The soldiers reuliated and shot and killed 
four of the demonstrators and wounded six. 

A wave or violence in late June led President Aristide to launch an impassioned radio 
appeal Tor an end to the killing: 

"While we wait for the creation of the National Institute of Agrarian Reform and a 
so]ution...to these land problems, I ask each brother and each sister in the Artibonite to 
use their machetes to work the land and not to wound their fellow creatures. Those who 
have firearms, whether soldiers or civilians, should not to use them to kilI....No one 
should kill over a land conflict."^® 

Also in late June, a delegation made up of Prime Minister Prdval and the ministers of 
agriculture and justice spent several days in the Artibonite, visiting towns where there had been 
outbreaks of violence and confiicts over land, in an attempt to assess the problem and bring 
peace to the; region. Such a tour was without precedent under previous governments. The 
ministers met with various parties to the confiicts and left soldiers in some spots to keep the 
peace. Perhaps as a result of these efforts, there were no major incidents of violence in the 
region in August and September. 



* * * 



This report was written by Anne Fuller, associate director of the^National Coalition for Haitian 
Refugees, and edited by Kenneth Roth, deputy director of Human Rights Watch, the parent organization of 
Americas Watch. Fact-finding investigations were conducted by Jocelyn McCalla, NCHR's executive director; 
Mary Jane Camejo, an Americas Watch research associate; and Victor Cuffy, executive secretary of 
Caribbean RigfUs. Additional research assistance was provided by Ellen Zeisler, NCHR 
research/administrative associate. ' . 

Americas Watch and the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees have been monitoring human 
rights in HaUi since 1983. This is their twelfth report on HaUi, the fourth with Caribbean Rights. 

Americas Watch was established in 1981 to monitor and promote observance of human rights in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. The chair is Peter BeU and the vice-chairs are Stephen Kass and Marina 
Kaufman. Its Executive Director is Juan E. Mindez; Associate Directors, Cynthia Amson and Anne 
Manuel; Director of San- Salvador Office, David Holiday; Representative in Santiago, Cynthia Brown- 
Representative in Buenos Aires, Patricia Pittman; Research Associate, Mary Jane Camejo; AssociaUs 



•Aristide met en garde les organisatcurs de tuerics pour les connits terriens dans rArtibonite " U 
Afalm, June 22-24, 1991. 
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Clifford C. Rohde and Patricia Sinay. 

Americas Watch is a dixnsion of Human Rights Watch, which also includes Africa Watch, Asia 
Watch, Helsinki Watch, Middle East Watch, and the Fund for Free Expression. Robert Bernstein is the 
chair of Human Rights Watch; Adrian DeWind is the vice-chair; Aryeh Neier, executive director; Kenneth 
Roth, deputy director; Holly /. Burkhalter, Washington director; Ellen Lutz, California director; Susan 
Osnos, press director; Jemera Rone, counsel; Joanna Weschler, Prison Project director; and Dorothy Q. 
Thomas, Women's Rights Project director. % 

The National Coalition for Haitian Refugees is composed of 47 legal, human rights, civil rights, 
church, labor and Haitian community organizations xvorking together to seek justice for Haitian refugees in 
the United States and to monitor and promote huynan rights in Haiti. Its executive director is Jocelyn 
McCalla and its associate director is Anne Fuller. 

Caribbean Rights is a coalition of human rights organizations from the Bahamas, Belize, Guyana, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, and St. Vincent and the Grenadines, with headquarters in Barbados. Its chair 
is Caleb E. Morales de Le6n, its executive secretary is Victor Cuffy, and its coordinator is Wendy Singh. 

Other reports issued on human rights in Haiti include the following: 

Americas Watch and the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees, In the Army's Hands: Human 
Rights in Haiti on the Eve of the Elections, December 1990. 

Americas Watch, the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees, Caribbean Rights and the 
International Commission of Jurists, Reverting to Despotism: Human Rights in Haiti, March 1990. 

Americas Watch and the National Coalition for Haitian Refugefc, Human Rights in Haiti: One 
Year Under Prosper Avril, September 1989. 

Americas Watch, the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees and Caribbean Rights, The More 
Things Change...Human Rights in Haiti, February 1989. 

Americas Watch and the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees, Haiti: Duvalierism Since 
Duvalier, October 1986. 



Reports on abuses against Haitians in the Dominican Republic include the following: 

Americas Watch, the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees and Caribbean Rights, Half^ 
Measures: Reform, Forced Labor and the Dominican Sugar Industry, March 1991. 

Americas Watch, the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees and Caribbean Rights, Harvesting 
Oppression: Forced Haitian Labor in the Dominican Sugar Industry, June 1990. 
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Americas Watch, the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees and Caribbean Rights, Haitian 
Sugar-Cam CtUten in the Dominican Republic, November 1989. 



Copies of these reports are available from: 

Americas Watch: 485 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10017, (212) 972-8400, fax (212) 972-0905 
National Coalition for Haitian Refugees: 16 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017, (212) 867- 

0020, fax (212) 867-1668 
Caribbean Rights: Number Five Third Avenue, BeUeviUe, St Michael, Barbados, (809) 436-9456 

(phone/fax) 



For further information, contact; 

Kenneth Roth: (212) 972-8400 (o) 

(212) 678-7044 (h) 



Anne Fuller: (212) 867-0020 (o) 

(718) 693-3765 (h) 



Joceljm McCaUa: (212) 867-0020 (o) 

(201) 762-0496 (h) 



Susan Osnos: (212) 972-8400 (o) 

(203) 622-0472 (h) 
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The Aristide Government's Human Rights Record 

INTRODUCTION 

The September 30 military coup d*etat in Haiti has thrust to center stage the human 
rights record of the ousted government of President Jean-Bertrand Aristide. The coup was less 
than a day old when its perpetrators began to justify the overthrow of the country's elected 
president by alleging human rights abuses under his rule. 



The irony of this criticism, coming 
from troops who had just toppled a popularly 
elected government and murdered at least 
three hundred civilians, has been widely 
noted. Nonetheless, the charges are 
sufficiently troublesome to warrant a serious 
response - all the more so because the 
military has since chosen Jean-Jacques 
Honorat, a leading human rights figure, as 
the prime minister of their provisional 
government. Until then perhaps Haiti's pre- 
eminent human rights monitor, Honorat has 
sought to justify the coup by comparing 
President Aristide's human rights record to 
that of Uganda's Idi Amin and Cambodia's 
Pol Pot.^ 

The issue of human rights under 
President Aristide took on critical importance 
for Haiti's future when charges of abuse 
appeared to be taken up by the U.S. State 
Department. According to The New York Times, 
U.S. officials began "mov[ing] away from the 
unequivocal support they have voiced for the 
ousted Haitian President.-.citing concerns 
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of Haiti's de facto authorities."' 



Our conviction that President Aristide must be returned to power is certainly not shaken 
by the charade of the National Assembly endorsing at gunpoint the army's choice for a new 
figurehead government. We recognize that various elements of Haitian society have their 
reasons for disliking President Aristide. The wealthy feared his ulk of redistributing wealth. The 
established political class resented the priest-turned-candidate who transformed established 
political figures into distant also-rans. But disgruntled minorities, no matter how powerful, 
cannot snuff out the overwhelming mandate of the Haitian people. While the millions of 
Haitians who voted for Aristide may not have the international influence that the Haitian elite 
is now attempting to wield, their Election Day ballots should be influence enough to ensure that 
their considered judgment is respected. Certainly, a bunch of thugs brandishing Uzis should not 
be allowed to silence their voice. 

Still, while affirming the duty of the international community to press firmly and 
effectively for the early restoration of the legitimate constitutional government of President 
Aristide, we believe that an assessment of the Aristide administration's record on human rights 
is appropriate, and that allegations of abusive practices under the Aristide government should 
be fully and carefully addressed. This report is devoted to that Usk. 



♦ * ♦ 



The government of Jean-Bertrand Aristide compiled a record on human rights which 
showed much promise but which was also marked by certain troubling practices.^ His 
administration began to pay close attention to much-needed structural reforms in some of the 
institutions that had long been used to repress the Haitian peojJle, particularly the army, the 
rural section chiefs, and the prison administration. The result was most visible in a dramatic 
decrease in violence by military and allied repressive forces. However, efforts to reform other 
institutions « notably the criminal justice system - were more sluggish. Popular frustration with 
dysfunctional legal remedies led many Haitians to take the law into their own hands. In a 
disturbing deviation from his stated commitment to human rights, President Aristide voiced a 
certain tolerance for this popular violence as a substitute for the profound reforms of the legal 
system that were needed. 



^ Transcript provided by the Embassy. 

^ It is beyond the scope of this report to discuss the achievements of the Aristide administradon 
outside the realm of human rights. Wc note, however, that the progress that was made on the human 
rights front came despite such burdens as the Dominican government's summary expulsion of some 
three to five thousand "Haitians," and the resulting exodus of some sixty thousand more to Haiti. The 
Aristide government also devoted its energies to reducing corrupdon, addressing the needs of Haiti's 
poor and soliciting internadonal aid to meet the country's many pressing problems. 
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Haitian people, instead of against them. 

Alone with his reforms of the military. President Aristide announced the creation of a 

"rr„ rt"^istid^;s miltary p«d«e»on had long prom»cd but had never .c«d 
to shut down this infamous prison. 

Overall violence in Haiti of all sorts - including criminal violence, killings by soldiers 
A -^iVnt ^urTland conflicts - dropped conspicuously during President Aristide s tenure, 
r p ,1^7 J?lrthrend Of August 1991. twelve civilians were killed by soldiers, in 
~t t:7nt^^^^^^^^^^ gov;rnment of Ertha Pascal Trouillot - a drop 

Z In laree mea^^^^^^^ Aristide's efforts to exert civilian control over the army and to weed out 
due in large intervention by the Aristide government to resolve land conflicts 

pea::f:u;TeV^^^^^^^^^^ rorty-seven Snder Trouillot. The drop was even 

more in th<= """^^er of murders classified as common crimes. A survey of crime. 

Xefmu?den reported in the Haitian press reveals at least sixty such killings during the 
WlloT period and fewer than ten during Aristide's government, reflecting the more 
Iressive Hice work initiated under Aristide. Only in the area of lynchings of presumed 
criminals did the number of killings hold steady. 

In fits and starts, the Aristide Justice Ministry attempted to improve deplorable 
conditions inside the country's prisons. It also permitted larg^ numbers of journalists to enter 
Se prisonsTo^^^^^ time^so that all of Haiti could learn aUt the inhumane conditions m 
which the prisoners lived. However, serious problems remained. 

There was little improvement in the sluggish pace of justice for either common criminals 
or those alleged to have plotted against the government, and deuinees continued to spend 
Iny monthf tn prison before bein| formally charged, let alone brought to trial. The few tna s 
Sid t^ke place made evident that the judicial system remained as inept as ever and almost 
as corrupt. 



6 -I have a dream, a dream that is in the process ofbeing realized.' said Arisdde on May 14 at the 
Military Hospital in Port-au-Prince, after he had successfully negodated an end to a rebellion by rank- 
3 fiS^soldiers at the Pcdonville Barracks. This dream is diat before the end of five years, the 
Haio^an pco^ wm recognize that the soldier. (« nu,u„ pa yo) are their people are their brothen. that 
Sev are^going forward wid, them to make the country more beautiful. And dtat the soldiers seeing 
how Jlppy die people are with thU unity, will feel proud." Timoignage d'un soldat: I'^tat d espnt i la 
base de rarm^c," HaiU Progris,]une 12-18. 1991. 
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In the countryside, the advent of elected government did not prevent the eruption of 
several bloody conflicts over land, usually pitting groups of peasants against each other with one 
side often backed by a large landowner. However, appeals by President Aristide and 
intervention by his ministers may have headed ofFmore extensive bloodlettmg. Far fewer people 
were killed in such conflicts than under past governments. 

These limited yet important advances in respect for human rights in Haiti have been 
lareely overlooked by the international community in its focus on popular violence under 
President Aristide the practice known as "PSre Ubrun."' the Haitian name for murder by 
necklacing with a burning tire. Indeed, the lynching of suspected criminals continued to be a 
problem under the Aristide government, as it had been under most of the governments since 
the downfall of the Duvalier dictatorship. The number of incidents of summary jusuce by 
crowds under Aristide was roughly equal to the number under the first seven months of the 
Bovernment of Ertha Pascal Trouillot. and considerably less than the surge of bloodlettmg that 
followed the failed coup attempt of January 1991, during the last month of the Trouillot 
government. 

Of deep concern, however, was President Aristide's apparently ambivalent attitude 
toward such lynchings. Although his government on at least one occasion condemned popular 
violence and on at least another occasion arrested participants in such violence. President 
Aristide failed to lend his personal voice to these condemnations. The distinction was critical 
given President Aristide's tremendous personal moral prestige. 

The absence of the president's voice was most urgentlyTelt during the past summer, as 
crowds of Aristide supporters threatened the court trying those accused of plotting the 
overthrow of the civilian government in January 1991, and legislators engaged in a political 
batde for jurisdiction and power with the executive branch. Fjrm condemnations from the 
popular president would not only have radically curtailed the incidence of such violence and 
threats of violence but would also have gone a long way toward strengthening the legal 
institutions whose failure had bred the popular frustration that was fueling resort to PSre 
Lebrun. 

More troublesome, while President Aristide often spoke eloquendy of the need to respect 
constitutional remedies and political pluralism, and of the importance of love, brotherhood and 
non-violence, he seemed to view Pfere Lebrun as a necessary evil - particularly in two recent 
speeches described in greater detail below. To our knowledge, it was not until he was ousted 
from power that Aristide expliciriy condemned lynching in public comments to the Haitian 
people. 

This does not mean that we hold President Aristide responsible for inciting the threats 
and intimidation used by his supporters or the lynchings that did take place. We have seen no 
evidence to suggest that Aristide ordered these apparently spontaneous actions. But Aristide 



' Fire Lcbnin. or Papa Lebrun, is a major rewilcr of automobile tires in HaiU. His television ads used 
to show him popping his head through one of his tires. 
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deserves strong criticism for failing to use his extraordinary moral authority with the Haitian 
people to instruct them in forceful terms that such methods have no place in a democracy. In 
this sense, responsibility for the killings is properiy placed with Aristide, 

Background: The Election of December 16, 1990 

On December 16. 1990, almost five years after President-for-Life Jean-Claude Duvalier 
was overthrown, Haiti held its first free and fair elections.^ Since Duvalicr's downfall Haitians 
had lived through three different military dictatorships and a short-lived civilian puppet regime, 
and were trying to survive under a weak and tumultuous provisional government headed by 
former Supreme Court Justice Ertha Pascal Trouillot. 

President Trouillot's appointed nine-member Provisional Electoral Council sought 
extensive international monitoring and assistance for the elections. The United Nations and the 
Organization of American States sent several hundred representatives to Haiti to support and 
observe the elections. These forces helped to ensure that the elections were conducted 
successfully. 

Father Jean-Bertrand Aristide, an extraordinarily popular Roman Catholic priest who 
had survived two attempts against his life by Duvalierist thugs, declared his candidacy for 
president at the end of October 1990, just days before the close of nominations. His decision to 
run electrified Haitians everywhere, and turned on their head widespread predictions of poorly 
attended, "managed" elections. Voter registration soared and with it excitement about the 
elections. There was only one significant incident of violence during the campaign: on 
December 5, about an hour after Aristide had spoken at a vast rally in the Port-au-Prince suburb 
of Petionville, one or more grenades were tossed into the large crowd still milling about. Eight 
people were killed and seventy wounded. 

On Election Day, December 16, voters stood in line all over Haiti to cast their ballots for 
president, senators, deputies, mayors and members of Communal Administrative Councils. 
There was no violence and little intimidation. The army defended the integrity of the balloting. 
It was a day of awesome achievement for the Haitian people. 

One day later, with spot returns counted, Aristide was projected, and then internationally 
acknowledged, as the overwhelming winner in the twelve-candidate field. When the Electoral 
Councirs final ullies were made public on January 14, Aristide was shown to have secured 67.48 
percent of the vote. His closest rival. Marc Bazin, obtained 14.22 percent. 

Before he could take ofiice, Aristide had to survive an attempted coup d'etat led by 
former Tontons Macoutes chief Roger Lafontant on January 6 and 7. But the people and the 



® For a more complete account of the Haitian election, see "Haid: The Birth of a Democracy; Report 
of the General Elections Held in Haid on December 16. 1990," by Caribbean Rights, the Nadonal 
Coalidon for Haidan Refugees, Americas Watch and the Ludicran World Fedcradon. 
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army proved loyal to their elected government. 

On Inauguration Day, February 7, 1991, Aristide became Haiti's first popularly elected 
leader. His legitimacy was uncontestable. 

POSITIVE STEPS BY THE ARISTIDE GOVERNMENT 



Extending Civilian Control Over the Military 

President Aristide*s attempts to transform the Haitian army into an institution that 
respected human rights and upheld democracy began with his inaugural speech. 

"I love you, General Abraham," he told the army's commander-in-chief, Hirard Abraham, 
as he announced the beginning of what he called "a marriage between the army and civilians." 
The new president promised to turn over to the military a six-million-dollar interest-free loan 
promised by Taiwan. But after gushing praise, especially for the army's peace-keeping role 
during the elections, Aristide asked Abraham for a favor in return: would he please retire six 
of the seven highest ranking generals in the army, and promote in their stead some of the 
colonels who had supervised security for the elections? 

It seemed a masterful move. Indeed, Abraham, who himself had emerged as a hero by 
ensuring the Haitian army's support for the electoral process, complied. Within a week, 
Generals Gerard Lacrete, Serge St.-Eloi, Acddius St. Louis, Fritz Romulus, jean-Claude 
Laurenceau and Roland Chavannes, and Colonel Christophc Dardompr^ retired on full 
pensions. Colonel Raoul C^dras, who had headed the election security committee, was made a 
major general and army chief of staff. ' 

General Abraham stayed on as army commander-in-chief until July 2, when in what was 
presumed to be another successful effort by Aristide to reshape the army, he resigned "for 
personal reasons" and Colonel C^dras was promoted to Brigadier General and named as interim 
commander-in-chief. 

A small number of officers who were notorious for human rights abuses were transferred 
to obscure posts. A particularly abusive example was the army commander of Petite Rivifere de 
TArtibonite, Maxi Maxime. 

A group of reform-minded officers and soldiers who had been dismissed under General 
Prosper Avril, or who had, in some cases, deserted the army rather than carry out retrograde 
orders, were reinstated and in some instances promoted. Among them were Pierre Ch^rubin, 
who was named chief of the Port-au-Prince Police, and several who became members of 
Aristide's personal security detail, including Dany Toussaint, who was promoted to captain, and 
Fritz Pierre-Louis, who became a lieutenant. Pierre-Louis was killed by soldiers who arrested 
President Aristide in the course of the coup. 
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Abolishing the System of Section Chiefs 

The most significant administrative change undertaken by the Aristide government was 
the abolishment of the system of section chiefs {chefs dt sections). These rural sherifTs, integrated 
into the army and reporting to the local sub-district commanders, had for decades been the real 
rulers of the rural sections of Haiti's rugged interior. They collected taxes, policed the villages 
with the aid of dozens of deputies, arbitrated land and personal disputes (for a fee), jailed and 
punished malefactors and decided what independent groups were allowed to operate in the 
section. The worst section chiefs kept their sections poor and cowed through extortion and 
violence. 

In early April the Justice Ministry announced that Haiti's 555 section chiefs would be 
transferred from military to civilian jurisdiction, under Justice Ministry control. The renamed 
"communal police agents" would be accountable to local prosecutors. The section chiefs were 
ordered to turn in their arms and munitions but were assured that they would not lose their 
pension rights. The ministry also announced that those who were found guilty of corruption or 
other violations would be discharged. 

Although the announcement was widely praised, putting it into practice proved more 
complex than anticipated, and a lack of guidelines for the transition added to the difTiculties 
Some of the old section chiefs slipped into their new posts and continued to operate in the old 
way. Peasant organizations including Tet KoU, the Haitian group that has taken the lead in 
monitoring section-chief abuses - objected to any of the former section chiefs suying on as 
communal police agents. They called for the training of a new police force to make a clean 
break with the coercive practices of the past. In other areas, the section chiefs quit the vicinity 
leaving it without any police force and allowing violent quarrels to thrjve. 

In June, reflecting problems that occurred in many parts ofthe country, members of the 
elected councils of towns and rural communal sections in southeastern Haiti wrote an open 
letter to Aristide's prime minister. Ren^ Prdval, alerting him "to the problems we are facing 
relating to the procedure you decided upon for choosing the communal police agents "Among 
the problems cited were the former section chiefs' refusal to play any role in controlling crime 
because, they argued, "they no longer have firearms to use as instruments of intimidation 
against evil-doers...." As a result, the letter noted, "Banditry has increased considerably in the 
communal sections; [and] thieves act with total impunity in the absence ofthe police" The 
council members noted that "conflicts have increased in the countryside between members of 
peasant groups" and that "in certain localities, there is even the threat of bloody tragedy because 
ofthe excitement provoked by the business of choosing" the police agent. The letter writers 
recommended that the prime minister name the communal police agents himself^ 



* "Un cri d'alarme lanc^ au Premier Ministre,' Le Afa/m, June 11, 1991. 
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Attempts to Curb Military Impunity 

Under President Aristide, and the ofTicers he induced the army to promote to positions 
of power, human rights abuses by soldiers against civilians decreased markedly. During the 
government's first seven months (February-August), twelve civilians were murdered by soldiers. 
By contrast, during the first seven months of the Trouillot government (March-September 1 990), 
twenty-six civilians were killed by the military. Under prior military governments the figures 
were considerably higher.*" 

The decline in military abuses was due to the unprecedented steps taken by the Aristide 
government and military commanders to discipline soldiers accused of abusing civilians. 
Impunity for rights violations was no longer taken for granted. 

This new approach was evident in the treatment of an incident in Montrouis in the lower 
Artibonite, where on March 9, two soldiers fi-om the St. Marc garrison, reportedly trying to 
extort money from a 14-year-old peasant boy, killed him when he resisted. The population of 
the coastal town reacted by attacking and killing the soldiers and setting fire to the small army 
post in their town. Soldiers shot and killed another civilian in the fighting. After Prime Minister 
Ren^ Pr^val visited the scene, six solders were arrested and dozens of others disciplined. The 
arrest of soldiers for infractions against civilians had been unheard of in Haitian history 
However, no civilians were arrested for lynching the soldiers. 

Elements of the new approach - though, unfortunately, tempered with a substantial dose 
of the old ~ could also be seen in the reaction to the deaths of five youths in police hands at the 
end of July. A lieutenant was arrested, and a captain was suspended fi-om duty while an 
investigation was launched. However, the results of the investigation were never announced. 
(For further on these killings, see "Continuing Military Abuse," b^low.) 

Toward Prison Reform 

The Aristide government allowed unprecedented access by the Haitian press to Haiti's 
prisons and thus focused considerable attention on the conditions in which prisoners were held 
The government's second minister of justice, Karl Auguste, seemed to take a particularly serious 
view of the problems in Haiti's prisons and began a number of constructive efforts for their 
improvement. 

Haiti's prisons traditionally have been run by the military. Outside the capital, prisons 
are found inside army barracks. Typical conditions for prisoners, the overwhelming majority 



10 



These figures arc taken from the monthly list of human rights violations in Haiti published in Haiti 
Insight, the bulletin of the National Coalition for Haitian Refugees. They are gleaned from several 
sources ,n Haiu. Killings for which the culprit was not known to be a soldier are presumed to be the 
work of civilians. 
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of whom are pre-trial detainees, have been characterized by beatings, severe over-crowdine lack 
of rood, co-niingling of minors and adults, and inadequate sanitary and medical facilities In the 
recent past, deaths from torture and starvation were virtually routine in some detention centers. 

EaHy in its term, the Aristide government formally transferred prison administration 
irom the military to the Justice Ministry. The public prosecutor was the titular head of the 
pmon, which made gaining access to the jail easier for visiting human rights delegations, but 
soldiers continued to serve as prison guards and the warden was an army officer. 

Aristide demonstrated a commitment to prison reform by visiting the National 
Penitentiai7 >n one of his first acts as president-elect. On December 28. 1990. he spoke with the 
inmates and listened to their complaints. He promised that all prisoners would have their cases 
heard, and that those who were wrongfully confined would be released. He announced- 

c^nZ^Flrh !n/""^ [Inauguration Day] we are going to fight so that justice reigns in this 
country. Each and every case will be studied. 

^ Aristide was not the'only official of the new government to visit the penitentiary. In 
sharp contrast to their predecessors, both of Aristide's justice ministers paid visits to the prison 
early m their terms. r F' 

After a visit to the National Penitentiary shortly after Aristide's inauguration, Bayard 
Vincent announced that $10,000 a month would be made available to purchase food for the 
prisoners and that a section of the Ministry of Social Affairs would be delegated to handle the 
logistics^He also announced that the Haitian Red Cross would be donating 65 beds to the 
prison. Vincent spoke of the need for "uniform- treatment of all prisoners and admitted ^at 
there were no decent prisons in the country. '2 ^ ^ «umiuea mat 

r ,u ^"'■J.*=P'"««"t«i^« visited the National Penitentiary on^May 1, 1991. in the company 
of then public prosecutor Anthony Alouidor. We found conditions in the prison essentially 
unchanged from those observed during previous visits." The prison held 896 inmates that 
t^L^rt'"' investigation - that is they had not yet been 

formally charged with any crime. About one quarter of the remaining 669 had been arrested 

LT- :°7*=^'-"^'7 'Y'' "^^"^ he said, had ehherbeen 

convicted of a crime or had been formally charged with one and were awaiting trial. 

inn,.r.7^LT''°"-^°!4'"''' P"'°"="' ^^e largest in the prison, held some 700 

nmates. Food was inadequate; open sewers spewed filth into the compound when it rained- 
there were large garbage dumps inside the facility; rats, mice and insects plagued the prisoners' 



" 'Pas d'amnbde. mau unc jusdce igale pour tous.' Haiti en MarcA*. January 2-8, 1991. 
*2 -en bref,' Haiti Progris, March 27.April 2, 1991. 

»3 Previous visits had been conducted under the governments of Genera! Prosper Avril, General Henri 
Namphy and the Namphy-led NaUonal Governing Council. *^ 
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and most prisonen were forced to sleep on the ground. 



The delegation found nine boys between the ages of 14 and 17 living in the midst of the 
adult prisoners; this, too, was a continuation of past prison practices. The boys were released 
when this was brought to the prosecutor's attention. 

The delegation heard complaints from prisoners that they were still subject to beatings 
by guards. They were told that in mid-April, a detainee had been beaten to death in the 
National Penitentiary after he tried to escape. The public prosecutor first denied knowing about 
the incident but later admitted that it had occurred and that the inmate had died from his 
injuries. 

The delegation encountered several men who had been deported from the United States 
after serving a criminal sentence there. These men had been taken into custody at the Port-au- 
Prince airport and brought to the prison without any legal formalities.*^ 

Aristide's second justice minister, Karl Auguste, visited the National Penitentiary on May 
22 together with Prime Minister Prdval. Auguste, too, listened to many prisoners' complaints 
and spoke at length with Roger Ufontant, Marjorie Robbins and Serge Beaulieu, all in prison 
on charges of attempting to overthrow the government. He pledged to work toward improving 
detention conditions. Auguste told the press that he had called on the Division of Public 
Hygiene of the Health Ministry to fix the prison's latrines and announced that he was going to 
hire a private company to rid the prison of mosquitos and rodents. He denied seeing any 
evidence that prisoners were being beaten. 

On June 3, Prime Minister Pr^val visited the prison in Petionvrlle, where he said he saw 
evidence of very bad conditions. He promised that the Ministry ofjusiice would address the iust 
complaints of the inmates. ^ 

On June 13, Auguste visited the prisons in Petionville and Croix des Bouquets 
According to a Justice Ministry press release, Auguste and the chief of the ministry's Detention 
Service, Raoul Elysee, interviewed detainees and evaluated the facilities. They found the cells 
m the Petionville prison to be seriously deficient - poorly ventilated and lacking basic 
necessities. The toilets functioned poorly, no food or medical care was provided to the prisoners 
and boys as young as twelve were kept in the cells. 

_ Later the same day, the minister's party visited the headquarters of the Military 
Department of the West in Croix des Bouquets. This prison, the ministry reported, had fewer 



The practice of jailing such deportees - usually for several weeks - had begun in 1990 under the 
Trouillot government and apparently continued under the Aristide governmenL The police defend the 
pracuce as part of their fight against crime. According to informadon obuined in September 1991 
from the Haitian Human Rights Center (CHADEL). even deportees whose only offense was cnterine 
the United States with a fraudulent visa were being detained for several days in prison for questionine 
upon their return to Haid. ^ ""•"••g 
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detainees, the majority of whom were apparently serving sentences of several months for theft. 
No minors were discovered in this prison.^^ 

Several days after these visits, Auguste announced that the detention section of the 
Ministry of Justice would be spending 60,000 gourdes (US$ 12,000 at the ofTicial rate of 
exchange) a month to improve the food available to inmates in the National Penitentiary. (This 
is virtually the same sum that had been promised by Bayard Vincent. It is not clear whether 
Vincent*s food-supply program had ever been implemented.) 

Auguste also announced his intention to reduce the population of the National 
Penitentiary from nine to six hundred. A commission was created to review the cases of all 
prisoners. Auguste vowed to correct the prison authorities* failure to maintain a register 
recording each prisoner's name, age and sex, the time and date of detention, and the reason for 
detention. He recognized the need to segregate juvenile from adult inmates, though noting that 
inadequate facilities made this goal difficult to meet in the short term. And he pledged to 
establish a corps of civilian wardens trained in the requirements of United Nations standards 
governing the treatment of prisoners. 

It was evident that under Auguste, the Justice Ministry was making a serious attempt to 
improve prison conditions, at least in detention centers in or near the capiul. But these efforts 
had not yet borne much fruit, as was apparent from the early September 1991 report by the 
United Nations expert on Haiti, Bruni Celli. Celli spent a week in Haiti investigating human 
rights conditions. He visited the National Penitentiary and the prison in St. Marc, and reported 
that conditions in both prisons were extremely bad from the point of view of hygiene, food and 
medical care. During the time of his visit, he said, the National Penitentiary had more than one 
thousand inmates; not a single bed could be found in the Sl Marc^prison; and lengthy detention 
without trial continued to be the norm. 

y • ' . 

Seeking Justice for Past Crimes 

Although "justice" was a watchword of the Aristide campaign, the new government moved 
slowly in shedding light on the major human rights crimes of past years. On February 25, less 
than three weeks after Aristide's inauguration, the Ministry of Information announced the 
formation of a commission to address "current burning" human rights concerns, including "the 
massacres at Jean Rabel, Danti and Labadie, and the conditions of detention in the prisons." The 
commission was to be made up of the ministers of justice, social affairs, agriculture, and 
planning. Choosing the ministers themselves, who had so many other pressing concerns, seemed 
to doom the commission from the start. And, in fact, this commission never seems to have gotten 
off the ground. 



The account of Auguste's visit to the prisons in I^etionville and Croix-des-Bouquets is taken from 
•Visite du ministre de la jusdce i la prison dc Pcdon-ville et de la Croix-des-Bouquets," Agence 
Haitienne dc Pressc, 74th Summary of Nadonal News, June 10-15, 1991. 
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On August 23, a second commission was announced.^^ Five independent figures were 
named as members: Necker Dessables, director of the Catholic Church's human rights division, 
the Justice and Peace Commission; Jean-Claude Bajeux, the director of a leading human rights 
group, the Ecumenical Center for Human Rights; Lucien Pardo, a respected politician from the 
Artibonite region; and two young activists from popular organizations, Patrick Henry and 
Georges Moises. Bajeux and Pardo*s identification with KONAKOM. a political party often at 
odds with Aristide, seemed to underscore the commission's independence* 

The second commission's mandate was to investigate the major human rights crimes of 
the period 1986 to 1990, that is, the period from the fall of the Duvalier dictatorship through 
the election of Aristide as president. It was to have a four-month term, renewable as necessary. 
In a September interview, Necker Dessables told our representative that there was strong 
interest among the members in extending the mandate to include the crimes of the Duvalier 
period. He informed us that the government had allocated office space to the commission but 
that a budget was still in the works. 

The lack of a working commission throughout Aristide's tenure did not prevent action 
from being taken against a number of individuals believed responsible for abhorrent crimes in 
the past. Nikol Poitevien, a major landowner implicated in the July 23, 1987, massacre of 
hundreds of peasants in Jean-Rabel in Haiti's Northwest, was arrested in March 1991. Five other 
suspects in the Jean Rabel massacre, the largest mass-killing in recent Haitian history, were 
arrested in April but quickly released for purported lack of evidence. In a May interview, 
members o^Tet Koli, a peasant organization active in the Jean Rabel area, said the others were 
released under pressure from influential individuals in the region. Poitevien had not yet gone 
to trial when the Aristide government was overthrown. 

On the fourth anniversary of the Jean-Rabel massacre. Prjme- Minister Pr^val, Justice 
Minister Auguste and Agriculture Minister Francois Severin traveled north to commemorate the 
terrible incident. In a speech at the scene, Auguste promised that all those who had taken part 
in the massacre would be arrested, judged and convicted. 

In anticipation of the anniversary, a number of common graves where the bodies of 
victims of the massacre had been unceremoniously dumped were excavated. Delegations of 
peasants from Haiti's nine departments took part in a ceremony in Jean Rabel on July 22. A 
symbolic funeral mass was held on July 23 in the Church of St. Jean Baptiste in Jean-Rabel.^^ 

A few days later, the Jean-Rabel police arrested two others accused of participating in 
the massacre: Patrick Lucas and Loudy H^rard, the former section chief of Djondjon, the 
seventh communal section of Jean-Rabel. According to state-run radio, Justice Minister Auguste, 



The second commission was modeled after a commission that had been decreed in October 1990 by 
President Trouillot but never constituted. ^ 

1^ "23 juillet 1987-23 Juillet 1991: Quatre ann^es aprds/ Agence Haidenne de Prcsse. 80th Summary 
of National News, July 22-27, 1991 . ^ 
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following intemews he conducted in Jean-Rabel, had asked the local justice of the peace to issue 
arrest warrants for a number of people implicated in the massacre, but most succeeded in 
eluding the police. Lucas and H^rard. accompanied by their lawyers, appeared before a judge 
in Port-de-Paix on July 26. After questioning they were jailed in Port-de-Paix.** 

In separate matters, the Aristide government in its first several months issued warrants 
for the arrest of Franck Romain, the former mayor of Pon-au-Prince who is widely believed to 
have masterminded the massacre of parishioners at the Church of St. Jean Bosco in September 
1988, and Williams Regala. defense minister under the abusive government of Henri Namphy. 
Romain, however, had been granted political asylum in the Dominican Republic, and Reeala 
was also believed to be living abroad. 

Many figures from previous regimes who were widely believed responsible for human 
rights abuses were sought not for these crimes but on charges stemming from their alleged 
actions during the Aristide period. Two prominent allies offormer dictator Prosper Avril were 
arrested on March 26 and charged with "plotting against state security" and attempting to 
overthrow the civilian government. Evidence supporting the charges against ex-Information 
Minister Anthony Virginie St.-Pierre and former Fort Dimanche commander Isidore Pongnon 
was not made public. Numerous accusations have been made against Pongnon, especially for 
directing the torture of prisoners in his custody at the infamous detention center, but these 
charges were not pressed. 

The public prosecutor at the time. Anthony Alouidor, also issued a summons to Colonel 
Joseph Baguidy in connection with the same plot. The former commander of the Police's 
Cnniinal Research Bureau {Recherdm CritninelUs), Baguidy is a prime suspect in the 1987 
murder of presidential candidate Yves Volel and an often-accused participant in acts of torture, 
but no charges relating to these actions were filed. . 

Even given the limited scope of these charges, the military was at first apparently 
displeased by the sight of civilian authorities issuing a warrant against a high military omcer 
Later, however, the army itself moved against Baguidy. ordering him to return to Haiti fi-om 
the Dominican Republic where he had been dispatched as a military attache by the Trouillot 
government. When he did not return the army, in a ground-breaking move, court-martialed 
him in absentia for desertion, sentencing him in August to two years in prison. 

Daniel Nardsse. another dose assodate of Prosper Avril, was arrested on July 13 for 
allegedly plotting to overthrow the government. Narcisse had headed the" Commissariat for 
Overseas Haitians under the Avril government. Arrested at the same time, and allegedly 
r° t""?"" (brother of deceased Colonel Jean-Claude Paul). 

pTeCl^Tr^'V^'^' ""V"""' ^"'^ ' At « press conference 

homes presented 46 molotov cocktails which he said had been seized at various 



18 "Peasant Massacre Suspects Arrested in Jean Rabel." Radio Nadonale. July 26. 1991, as reported in 
Federal Broadcast Informadon Service. *. « ^cporxca m 
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None of those arrested for allegedly plotting against the state was ever brought to trial, 
and the evidence against them that was made public was not terribly convincing. At the time of 
the coup, it remained unclear whether these were valid prosecutions. What was clear, however, 
was that the decision to pursue charges of coup plotting to the exclusion of pressing charges for 
past hunian rights abuses fueled popular frustration with the legal system as a mechanism for 
confronting violence. 

Creating a Civilian Police Force 

The 1987 Haitian Constitution mandates the creation of a police force under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Justice. Haiti's police force has historically been a division of the 
army and no Haitian president before Aristide had taken any steps to form this separate force. 

In August Minister of Justice Kari Auguste submitted a bill to parliament outlining the 
creation of a separate police force. The bill was never made a part of the public record, 
hindering public debate that might have helped to break the legislative deadlock over the bill 
which evolved behind closed doors. 

According to a copy made available to us privately, the bill envisioned a centralized force 
under the jurisdiction of the Justice Ministry with a command structure similar to the army's. 
The bill called for the establishment of an "administrative" and "judicial" branch of the police. 
The administrative branch would be responsible for traditional policing duties including riot 
control. It would include six units: penitentiary, anti-riot, firefighting, tralfic, anti-gang and 
-narcotics, and anti-contraband. The judicial police would be composed of the public prosecutor 
and his deputies {commissaires de gouvememmt and substUuts de comfhissaires), investigative 
magistrates, justices of the peace, and officers and police agents as defined in the criminal code. 

Advocates of greater civilian control over the police objected to the bill because it allowed 
for civilian oversight only at the pinnacle of the hierarchy, where the Justice Ministry would 
replace the Defense Ministry as the supervising agency, while retaining a military chain-of- 
command within the police department. On the other hand, many in the army and the police 
objected to any form of submission to civilian authority. 

In response to those who said the bill did not go far enough, the legislators developed 
an alternative plan which would have had the police report not only to Justice Ministry oflicials 
but also to local elected ofTicials. However, the plan was criticized for creating a complex and 
overlapping chain of command. The dispute over the bill had not been resolved at the time of 
the coup. 

The President's Personal Security Guard 

There has been considerable speculation In Haiti about the Service de Sicuriti du President 
(SSP). President Aristide has said that he sought to create a small, well trained security force to 
assure his personal protection. As a popular civilian president in a country traditionally ruled 
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by the army, his nervousness about his own safety was not surprising. Yet extravagant rumors 
have likened the SSP to the brutal Tontons Macoutes militia created by Francois Duvalier as a 
counterweight to the army. The SSFs existence became a bone of contention between the 
president and the army, and was cited by the miliury after their coup as one of their chief 
grievances. 

What was this SSP? As the interview below makes clear, it consisted of some thirty men 
- soldiers and civilians - who received training in security techniques from a handful of French 
and Swiss police officers. It seems that the wild charges about the force were deliberately 
invented to stir up resentment against the president among army troops - that, in fact, the SSP 
should have been no more an affront to the army than the civilian U.S. Secret Service is to the 
Pentagon. The army's unwillingness to accept the SSP was yet another example of its refusal to 
submit to civilian authority. 

In an October 6 interview with Radio Canada,^^ Laurent Walpen, the chief of the 
Geneva police, explained his role in training this security corps and providing advice on the 
formation of a civilian police force: 

"When I came to Haiti in the month of June, I realized that the people, after all 
the suffering they had been through, had an enormous need for security.. ..It was 
this that persuaded President Aristide to ask the French first, and then the Swiss 
for advice on setting up this civilian, democratic police force that would respect 
human rights, 

"So, it was in this context that the Geneva police undertook an exploratory 
mission at the beginning of June; and in the course of the mofith of September, 
two officials from the Geneva police, and then a third, wenjt to Haiti for two and 
a half weeks. Their mission was the following: first of all, it was to provide 
training for the personal security guard (garde rapprochie) of the President, who 
felt threatened (and the events have shown that he was not wrong.) Next, he 
asked to be counseled on protective measures, especially architectural, to take for 
the security of official buildings. In the longer term, we would have proposed the 
creation of a police academy that he hoped would be open to women, and finally, 
proposed to him new structures for the national police." 

Asked by the interviewer whether the Swiss were training a "personal militia" for Aristide, 
Walpen replied: 

"It's absolutely false. The mission of our collaborators was to train the personal 
security guard of the president. This guard was not a private militia; besides it 



Transcript excerpted from 'Lc chef de la police dc Genftvc dement formellemcnt la cr^adon d'une 
milice par Arisdde," HaXti Progris, October 9-15. 1991, and confirmed in an October 23, 1991 
telephone interview with Marcel Vaudroz, press officer for the Geneva police. 
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was made up of civilians and military personnel. The commander of the guard 
was himself a major in the army, a physician/major who, naturally, as a function 
of his role as a doaor, did not have immense experience with the problems of 
security and protection of people. We trained (as the French did before us) for 
some three months. We had just completed the training of the personal security 
guard of the president. We trained some thirty persons..., 

"This story of the personal militia is absolutely unknown to our trainers. They 
never had the impression that President Aristide was forming a parallel militia; 
they went there at the request of the President in a very traditional mission of 
collaboration, as they have in other countries." 

Asked by the reporter to comment on the source of the Haitian army's discontent, the 
Geneva police chief said: / ^ 

"I think this is very simple. You must know that in Haiti there has only been but 
one real and true power: the army...with its excesses, its exactions, its abuses that 
we know about. Cleariy, if a civilian police force had been created, the army 
would see its power ampuuted, because its mission would be reduced to the 
protection of the state.... 

"Now, for the army to lose this police power, was to lose a great part of its 
prerogatives, and beyond that the fact that President Aristide had dismissed a 
certain number of military ofTicials was doubtless of a nature to irritate the 
military. It is possible that the presence of police officers from Geneva in Haiti 
could have been the crystallization, the demonstration for the military that 
President Aristide wanted to move from talk into action and create a civilian 
police." y • 

ONGOING ABUSES UNDER PRESIDENT ARISTIDE 

Popular Violence 

One product of this dysfunctional legal system as a means for addressing human riehts 
abuse was a rise in popular violence, as Haitians simply took the law into their own hands. 
Under President Aristide. no progress was made in combatting the practice of summary justice 
or lynching. Lynching of suspected criminals continued to occur at approximately the same pace 
as It had under most oftheTrouillot government's tenure. same pace 

Threats of lynching also became a tool used by some supporters of the Aristide 
government to intimidate opposition politicians. Although no one was ever killed by the laree 
crowds that gathered on several instances to support the Aristide government, several members 
of Parliament were roughed up. the offices of a trade union were burned down and those of a 
popular organization looted. President Aristide did not publicly discourage this activity and his 
government rarely mtervened. /.tnunis 
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In addition, both explicit and implicit threats of lynching had the effect of discouraging 
lawyers from defending unpopular figures. 

Haiti's long history of entrenched lawlessness - dominated by corrupt dictators, 
presidents-for-life, and military strongmen, backed by a cowed and ineffectual judicial system, 
and sustained by police forces that answered only to the army - has bred resort to "popular 
justice" as the only form of redress for the overwhelming majority of the population without 
access to or confidence in the courts. 

Since the fall of the Duvalier dynasty, 'dtchoukage,' or uprooting, in which people uke 
the law into their own hands, has been a recurrent form of alternative "justice," and until 
recently, it was the only kind of "justice" people ever experienced on their behalves. 

In 1986, when Jean-Claude Duvalier fled Haiti and was replaced by a military junta, 
hundreds of Tontons Macoutes were believed killed in retaliation for twenty-nine years of 
oppression. By contrast, only two Duvalierist leaders were ever brought to trial and convicted. 

In September 1988, a few days after military-backed gunmen killed thirteen people and 
wounded more than seventy at a mass in Father Aristide's Church of St. Jean Bosco, soldiers 
promising reforms launched a coup d'etat and a surge oldechoukage began again. Some of those 
alleged to have murdered in the church were executed in the streets. Once again, the new 
regime of General Prosper Avril failed to substitute any justice in the courtroom. 

By 1990, dechoukage had become such a common feature of political upheaval in Haiti 
that many of Aristide's detractors said they feared that his victory in the December elections 
would lead to a repeat of the popular killings of 1986 and 1988. Th» lack of any signiHcant 
prosecutions under the interim Trouillot government only heightened the potential for 
violence. In fact, election day and many days after were tranquil. > 

Dechoukage resurfaced only after former Tontons Macoutes leader Roger Lafontant tried 
to Uke away Aristide's electoral victory a month before his inauguration. On January 6, at the 
first word of the attempted coup d'etat, crowds went into the streets, built barricades and 
demanded that the army move against the plotters. Dozens of people were killed in battles 
between Ufontant supponers and loyal civilian and military groups. Nobody knew how deep 
Lafontant's support ran, and mobs attacked others alleged to be supporting him. sometimes 
mutilating and burning them alive. One target was the conservative archbishop of Port-au- 
Prince. Frangois Wolff Ligond^, an Aristide opponent. He escaped, but the Vatican's 
representative m Haiti was nearly lynched, and several church buildings were destroyed At least 
thirty people were killed in Port-au-Prince in such incidents over three days. 

Lafontant and his cohorts were captured and jailed, and trials were prepared But the 
dream that began on December 16, of a Haiti that could choose its leaders in peaceful elections 
instead of through violence, had been tarnished. 

. ^ Ufontant coup left many Haitians believing that only popular vigilance could keep 

the Aristide government In power. Given Haiti's inexperience with democratic pluralism, many 
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Aristide supporters were unable to distinguish lawful criticism of the president or his appointees 
from the destabihzmg efToru of Tontons Macoutes or coup-plotting soldiers. They viewed the 
need for popular mobilization ~ including the threat of violence - as a necessary tool to deter 
further mihtery ornght-wing adventurism. 

Unfortunately, this arguably defensive use of the threat of popular violence eave way 
increasingly to an offensive use - not against enemies of democracy but against leeitimate 
political opponents of President Aristide. The Aristide government's first seven months in office 
were marked by ongoing friction between the executive branch and the majority of legislators 
in the two-chamber pariiament. The root of the conflict, according to most observers, was less 
Ideology than competition for power and jobs. Pariiamentarians who were members of the 
National Front for Change and Democracy (FNCD). the coalition which had sponsored Aristide's 
candidacy were disappointed when Aristide appointed a government of close associates, many 
of them without political experience, while passing over the political parties and leaders who 
had campaigned with him. Aristide rubbed salt in their wounds when he proceeded to replace 
Supreme Court judges and make other important decisions without consulting the legislature. 

At first, the legislators manifested their dissatisfaction by bickering with the executive 
delaying approval of executive appointments and summoning ministers To appear before the 
chambers But as the stand-off continued, members of parliament began to call for Prime 
Minister Pr^vaPs resignation. As the battle heated up. with some Aristide supporters viewing 
criticisms of Prf val as attacks on the president, the galleries above the legislative chambers filled 
daily with hostile spectators, some of whom shouted threats of Pfere Lebrun at legislators who 

:«^o^!rr" °' =~ 

In August, as the Pariiament threatened a vote of no confidence against the Pr^val 
fr'TirT' »h'-"^=g^5"«Vhe legislators reached a fever pitclV. G^la Jean Simon, a deputy 
from Valh^res was beaten by demonstrators as he left the Legislative Palace on August 6 
During the night of August 7 a crowd stoned the home of Turneb Delp^, a senator and FNCD 
leader, breaking windows and objects inside the house. 

Attacks by pro-Aristide groups were not confined to the legislature. On August 13 a mob 
burned down the headquarters of the Autonomous Federation'of Haitian Worker ((^TH) 
CATH ,s headed by Jean-Auguste Mesyeux. the spokesman for Operation Wind«^m a 
campaign which had called for the government's resignation. vvinastorm. a 

According to some reports, it was the same mob which then looted the offices of the 
Democratic Unity Confederation (KID), the political base of Port-au-Prince Mayor and FNCD 
leader Evans Paul. The mob later stoned the mayor's office. rssi^u , 



On this occasion, the Aristide government took some steps to end the violence. Police 
interceded with tear gas to break up the violent crowd, according to Radio Galaxie.^** The 
following day. Minister of Information Marie Laurence Jocelyn Lassegue issued a communique 
that distanced the government from the previous day's violence, expressed sympathy for the 
victims, and called on the population to respect one another's rights/^ 

Lawyers Intunidated From Taking Controversial Cases 

One by-product of the popular hatred of Lafontant and the killing of Duvalierists 
following his coup attempt was that no lawyer could be found to take the plotters as clients. In 
a January 28 letter, Jean-Jacques Honorat, executive director of the Haitian Center for Human 
Rights (CHADEL) and currently' prime minister of the miliury-backed Haitian government, 
solicited assistance from the international community "to ensure that some kind of protection 
be given to any lawyer who might be willing to provide his/her professional services" to defend 
Roger Lafontant and his cohorts. Honorat stated: "Let me remind you that I have no personal 
sympathy for the individuals involved. I was ten years (1964-74) on Roger Lafantont's hit list 
when he was a Tonton Macoute commandant." Yet, Honorat stressed, "No one can deny these 
people their right to due process and to have access to an attorney. It so happens, however, that 
no lawyer has thus far accepted to take their cases. Given the threat ot 'dechoukaj, lawyers 
contacted for or by the culprits have turned down the request...."22 

Attorney Lherisson Alezi, a public prosecutor under Jean-Claude Duvalier who had 
represented Ufontantin 1990 and other Duvalierists including Luc Desir and Samuel Jeremie 
in earlier years,''^ declined to defend Lafontant against the coup charges. "In any other 
country, I would accept to defend him," he said. "But in Haiti with these people who don't 
understand anything, I will not agrec.because the people can do anything to you, can dechouker 
you even for exercising your profession."^^ Regardless of whetKcr such a sutement was 
motivated m part by political antipathy toward the new government, the climate at the time in 
fact was not conducive to lawyers working without fear of persecution. 

In the end, most of the defendants in the case received court-appointed lawyers with 
whom they were able to confer only a few days before the trial. Ufontant refused to accept an 



"Police Use Tear Gas to End Demonstration 13 August," Radio Galaxie, August 14, 1991 as 
reported in Federal Broadcast Informadon Service. 

21 "Government Urges Respect," Radio Metropole. August 16. 1991, as reported in Federal Broadcast 
Information Service. 

*2 Letter to William O'Neill, Lawyers Committee for Human Rights. 
2^ //atti «i JV/arcA*. January, 1991. 

2^ 'Lafontant et certains de ses complices comparaisscnt devant le tribunal civil.' HaXti Proeris 
January 23-29. 1991. * ' 
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appointed lawyer. Two defendants, Marjorie Robbins and Serge Beaulieu, were able to obtain 
private lawyers a few months after their imprisonment. 

Even outside the case of Roger LafonUnt and his co-defendants, the atmosphere of 
intimidation affected lawyers representing unpopular clients. We spoke with several such 
lawyers during an ^ril visit to Haiti: 

o Moyse Senatus, a practicing attorney and human rights advocate, said he received 
telephone threats for taking up the defense of former Provisional President Ertha Pascal- 
Trouillot, after her arrest on April 4. 

o Raymonde Joseph, an attorney who is the widow of slain human rights leader Lafonunt 
Joseph, described "all lawyers" as aft-aid to take controversial cases. 

o Arnold Charles, the chief judge of the Pon-au-Prince court, said he feared that the 
Aristide government was promoting violence by not acting decisively to stop the 
"dechoukage." Charles felt that most lawyers were intimidated fi-om taking controversial 
cases.. 

President Aristide took no public stance against the intimidation of lawyers. 
Lynchings Under the Aristide Government 

A survey of human rights violations during the Aristide government's first seven months 
in ofTice (Februarr 7 through the end of August) turns up twenty-five instances of people killed 
by mob lynching.^ By comparison, during the ten months of the government of Ertha Pascal 
Trouillot, at least seventy-five people were lynched, although soifce thirty of these were killed 
m dechoukage after 'the attempted coup d'etat by Roger Ufontant in early January 1991 was put 
down, and some twenty more were murdered on January 27, following a false coup rumor 
Apart fi-om the January killings, there were twenty-six cases of mob lynchings recorded fi-om 
April 1990 through the end of the Trouillot term - vinually the same number as under the 
Ansude government. 

As for the mob killings that took place during Aristide's tenure, several involved soldiers 
and a former section chief who were turned upon by crowds for allegedly killine civilians or 
associating with an accused killer. ~ 

o On June 2. in St. Michel dc I'Attalaye in the Artibonite, the former section chief. M^rfes 
Joachim, shot and killed Dieulibon Narcisse, a member of the elected administrative 



These fiprcs are derived primarily from the monthly bulletin. "Situadon des Droits de rHomme en 
Haiu. published by the Haiuan Center for Human Rights (CHADEL), the director of which. Jean- 
Jacques Honorat. has become prime minister of the military-sponsored government Many of the 
incidents were ako recorded elsewhere. ' 
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